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ABSTRACTS 



ABSTRACT 1 

KC 000 007 ED 010 718 

Publ. DatcNov 65 62p. 

State Plan for Special Education. 
Texas Education Agency. Ausin 
EDKSmf.hc 

Descriptors; exceptional child educa- 
tion; aministration; program planning; 
state programs; state laws; state stand- 
ards; program development; program 
administration; psychological evalua- 
tion; teacher certification; speech thera- 
py; mentally handicapped; blind; physi- 
cally handicapped; homebound child- 
ren; preschool programs: deaf; deaf 
blind; emotionally disturbed; partially 
sighted; hositalized children; hard of 
hearing; minimally brain injured; educa- 
blc mentally handicapped; trainable 
mentally handicapped; textbooks; trans- 
portation; hearing therapy; Texas 

Information for the initiation, organiza- 
tion, and operaion of special education 
programs in Texas is included in this 
bulletin. Programs described are for the 
blind, partially sighted, physically 
handicapped, homebound or hospita- 
lized, minimally brain injured, deaf and 
severely hard of hearing, educable 
mentally handicapped, trainable 
mentally handicapped, speech and hear- 
ing therapy, emotionally disturbed 
children, preschool deaf children, and 
deaf-blind or non-speaking blind chil- 
dren. In addition to program descrip- 
tions, information is given about local 
planning, psychological reporting, text- 
books, teacher certification, and trans- 
portation. (CG) 

ABSTRACT 2 

EC 000 087 ED 01 1 711 

Publ. Date 64 

Lowenfeld, Berthold 

Our Blind Children, Crowing and 

Learning with Them. 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; visually handicapped; family (so- 
ciological unit); children: child rearing; 
social development; blind; parent atti- 
tudes; nursery schools; kindergarten; el- 
ementary grades; residential schools; in- 
structional materials; adolescents; par- 
ent responsibility; student placement; 
infants; children 

Written as an aid to parents, this book 
presents facts on blindness and practical 
information on the rearing of blind 
children from infancy through adoles- 
cence. Information is given about teach- 
ing blind children skills and habits relat- 
ed to eating, toilet training, sleeping, 
dressing, walking, talking, and playing. 
Schooling and related questions of 
readiness, placement, and special ma- 
terials and methods are discussed. 
Concerns of the blind adolescent are 
presented Questions often asked by 
parents of blind children are answered 



in a separate chapter. The appendix 
lists 34 books and pamphlets about chil- 
dren and blind children, three periodi- 
cals and seven organizations concerned 
with the blind, and sources of informa- 
tion about educational facilities for the 
blind. This book is available from 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher. 301-327 
East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, 
Illinois 62703, for $7.00. (MY) 

ABSTRACT 3 

EC 000 106 ED 012 120 

Publ. Date 64 78p. 

Savitz, Roberta A. 

Vision Screening of the Preschool 
Child. 

Children’s Bur., Welfare Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Harvard Sch. Of Pub. Health, Boston. 

Massachusetts 

EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
visually handicapped; tests; vision; vi- 
sion tests; preschool children; screening 
tests; testing; preschool tests; handicap 
detection; visual discrimination; Oster- 
berg Chart; Allen Picture Cards; Ameri- 
can Optical Kindergarten Chart; Stycar 
Vision Test 

Using a sample of 94 children (31 to 54 
months old), this study compared eight 
vision screening procedures for young 
children in the ability to test for several 
visual functions and preference among 
them by children. The subjects were 
originally tested using the eight screen- 
ing tests, and 6 months later 40 of the 
children were retested for changes in 
visual acuity and eye dominance during 
the interim period. Results indicated 
that the relative screening ability of the 
procedures was undetermined for the 
visual functions of visual acuity, muscle 
balance, and color preference due to 
nontestability of significant numbers of 
the subjects. The results indicated that 
eye dominance could be established. 
The conclusion suggests that preschool 
children 30 months of age and over can 
be screened, although 50 percent may be 
nonstable. A bibliography of 120 items 
is included. (KH) 

ABSTRACT 4 

EC 000 300 ED 01 1 730 

Publ. Date 66 
Fellendorf, George W., Ed. 

Bibliography on Deafness, a Selected 
Index. 

Alexander Graham Bell Assn. For The 
Deaf, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

American Annals Of The Deaf, 1966. 
EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; bibliogra- 
phies; deaf: hard of hearing; aphasia; 
arithmetic; audiology; auditory training; 
deaf blind, day schools; heaiing aids: 
language: manual communication; mul- 
tiply handicapped; music; art: parents; 



preschool children; psychology; reading; 
religion; science education; social stud- 
ies; speech; lipreading; teacher educa- 
tion; instructional materials; vocational 
education; vocational rehabilitation; 
American Annals of the Deaf; District 
of Columbia; Volta Review 

Approximately 3,200 references arc list-' 
ed by author and grouped according to 
subject. All references are articles from 
The Volta Review, 1899 to 1965, or The 
American Annals of the Deaf, 1847 to 
1965. An author index is included. This 
document is available from the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, Inc., the Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for $3.50 (paperback) and 
$10.00 (cloth). (HK) 

ABSTRACT 5 

EC 000 309 ED 015 568 

Publ. Date 63 
Harris, Grace M. 

Language for the Preschool Deaf 
Child. 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; language; 
preschool children; deaf; teaching 
guides; language development; language 
instruction; responsibility; learning ac- 
tivities; lesson plans; lipreading; parent 
child relationship; parent education; 
parent responsibility; reading readiness; 
records (forms); sensory experience; 
nursery schools; auditory training; child- 
ren; community; speech instruction; ad- 
justment (to environment) 

Written for both parents and teachers, 
this book presents concrete suggestions 

regarding the adjustment of the deaf 
child and his family to the community 
in which they live. Speech, speech read- 
ing, auditory training, reading readi- 
ness, and other developmental activ- 
ities arc discussed in relation to lan- 
guage development. Fundamental lan- 
guage training and activities for lan- 
guage development are described. There 
are 115 specific lesson plans covering 
the above categories. The last section 
presents information for organizing a 
nursery school for hearing-impaired 
children. The physical facilities, staff, 
equipment, supplies, teaching materials, 
and record forms are described. A bib- 
liography of 223 references is included. 
This document was published by Grune 
and Stratton, 381 Park Avenue South, 
New York, New York 10016, and is 
available for $7.25. (EB) 

ABSTRACT 6 

EC 000 351 ED 013 51 1 

Publ. Date 30 Mar 65 102p. 

AAIB National Conference on Pre- 
School Services for Visually Handi- 
capped Children and Their Families 
(St. Louis, Missouri, March 28-30, 
1965). 



Preschool ami Iv.iilv ( liildlioml 



American Assn. Of Instr. Of The Blind, 

Missouri 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
visually handicapped; preschool child- 
ren; children; community resources; 
evaluation; emotional development; 
identification; clinical diagnosis; parent 
counseling; child development; confer- 
ence reports; medical evaluation; refer- 
ral; community services; student place- 
ment; health services; Childrens Bureau 

These 1 1 papers were presented at the 
American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind National Conference on Pres- 
chool Services for Visually Handicapped 
Children and their Families. Physicians, 
social workers, educators, and repiesent- 
atives of community services participat- 
ed in the conference held March 28-30. 
i 965. In the keynote address, Elizabeth 
Maloney spoke on What are We Doing 
and What Can W'e Do For Visually 
Handicapped Preschool Children. Other 
papers presented were ( I ) Methods Used 
in Defining Blind Children in Greater 
Cleveland by Patricia Stone, (2) Identifi- 
cation and Evaluation of Infants and 
Children with Visual Defects--The Role 
of the Pediatrician by Gordon Bloom- 
berg, (3) The Identification, Diagnosis 
and Evaluation of Eye Diseases by Phil- 
lip Shahan, (4) Identification, Diagnosis 
and Evaluation by Robert McQuie, (5) 
Counseling with Parents of Blind Child- 
ren-A Social Worker's Point of View by 
Marie Morrison, (6) Some Thoughts on 
the Emotional Development of Pres- 
chool Children by Thomas Brugger, (7) 
Children's Bureau Health Services for 
Children with Visual Handicaps by Al- 
ice Chenoweth, (8) Referral to and Use 
of Community Resources by Roy David- 
son, (9) What Affects Blind Children's 
Development by Miriam Norris, and 
(10) Liaison v/ith and Reporting to 
Schools by Randall Harley. (MY) 

ABSTRACT 7 

EC 000 970 ED 016 328 

22p. 

Treganza, Amorita And Others 
Vision Screening Programs, Pre- 
School and School Age. 

San Diego Co. Optometric Soc., Califor- 
nia Sell. Vision Comm. 

EDRS m f, lie 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; tests; visually handicapped; vision 
tests; screening tests; identification; ado- 
lescents; children; identification tests; 
preschool children; questionnaires; re- 
cords (forms); testing programs; San 
Diego County 

Vision problems can be detected in 
preschool and school age children by the 
use of the appropriate tests outlined in 
this booklet. These tests are designed to 
be administered in part by lay personnel 
under the direction of an optometric 
consultant. The entire program consists 
of the completion of a developmental 
questionnaire by the parents, an exami- 
nation of the external appearance of the 
eyes, and the following tcsts- identiltea- 
tion. plus lens test, motilities, eye align- 



ment, prism test foi binocular aware- 
ness, peripheral orientation (preschool 
only), fixations (school age), focusing 
ability (school age), gross retinoscopy at 
distance, ophthalmoscopy. Stereo Fly 
(school age), Brock String (school age), 
and perceptual copy and incomplete 
copy forms (school age). The adminis- 
tration procedure and grading criteria 
for each test are described, and the 
necessary test materials for both the 
preschool and the school age programs 
are listed. An appendix includes suggest- 
ed forms, such as the developmental 
questionnaire (in English and Spanish), 
the teacher's observation report form, 
the preschool and school age vision 
screening record, a vision screening re- 
ferral form, parent authoriza.ion, and 
the eye examiner’s report to the school. 
It is recommended that all preschool 
children 3 years and over, all children in 
the first three grades, and all those in the 
lower one-third of their classes in the 
remaining grades be screened for vision 
problems. Ideally, all children would be 
screened. (CG) 

ABSTRACT 8 

EC 00! 390 ED 016 341 

Publ. Date Jan 67 25p. 

Molitor, M. Graham 
A Curriculum for the Pre-School 
Child. 

Southern Wisconsin Colony Sch. Dept., 
Union Grove 

Wisconsin Dept. Pub. Welfare, Madi- 
son, Div. ivient. Hygiene 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; curriculum; mentally handicapped; 
preschool children; educable mentally 
handicapped; trainable mentally handi- 
capped; institutional schools; institution- 
alized (persons); preschool curriculum; 
preschool programs; curriculum guides; 
residential schools; residential pro- 
grams; Southern Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School 

Planned to provide stimulation and ex- 
periences similar to those which a moth- 
er might provide at home, the preschool 
program of the Southern Wisconsin Co- 
lony and Training School serves the 
mentally handicapped. Experiences pro- 
vide opportunities for indulgence of cu- 
riosity and imagination, comfortable 
competition with self and others, recog- 
nition and attention as an individual, 
participation to foster growth in individ- 
ual capacities, and social participation. 
Experiences are outlined in four major 
areas-(l) self care, (2) body usage, (3) 
basic knowledge, and (4) self expression. 
Teaching suggestions are presented for 
each area. The bibliography lists 10 
items. (DF) 



ABSTRACT 9 

EC 001 519 ED 016 343 

Publ. Date 67 
Griffiths, Ciwa 

Conquering Childhood Deafness, a 
New Technique for Overeoniing Hear- 
ing Problems in Infants and Children, 
EDRS not available 



Descriptors, exceptional child research; 
preschool children; aurally handi- 
capped; teaching methods; deaf; child- 
ren; infants; hearing aids; aural stimuli; 
auditory training; auditory evaluation; 
auditory tests; HEAR Foundation; 
Hearing Education Through Auditory 
Research Foundation 

A technique for overcoming hearing 
problems in infants and children is 
described in this book which also reports 
on 10 years of HEAR (Hearing Educa- 
tion through Auditory Research) Foun- 
dation achievements. Any child is eligi- 
ble for audiometric evaluation and/or 
therapy at the Foundation, which rou- 
tinely fits children with binaural aids. 
Explanations are given for auditory 
procedures, techniques for auditory 
training and screening of infants, and 
the fitting of the binaural aids--two 
separate units with microphones, power 
controls, and receivers. The HEAR 
training unit la, which can supply an 
amount of sound equivalent to the 
amount of loss in any frequency range, 
is described. The importance of the early 
use of amplified sound is stressed. A 
study of 42 infants, from age 30 days to 
33 weeks, who w'ere fitted with binaural 
aids as soon as a hearing loss was 
discovered, is reported. Aids were worn 
all day and therapy ranged fron 6 weeks 
to more than I year. Of the infants, 74 
percent became normally responsive. 
Theories for the change in hearing level 
are presented. All 42 infant case studies 
are briefly discussed. The appendixes 
include photographs of hard of hearing 
children, a description of the Hearome- 
ter used for screening, and tables con- 
taining details of the infant study. This 
document is available from Exposition 
Press, Inc., 386 Park Avenue South, 
New York, New York 10016 for $5.00. 
(GD) 

ABSTRACT 10 

EC 00 1 766 ED 016 346 

Publ. Date 59 
Dittmann, Laura L. 

The Mentally Retarded Child at 
Home, a Manual for Parents. 
Children's Bur., Welfare Admin., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; mentally handicapped; self care 
skills; child development; hild rearing; 
early childhood; adolescents; childhood 
needs; parents, parent role; parent child 
relationship, education; recreation; re- 
creational activities; skill development; 
family relationship; health; learning ac- 
tivities; personal adjustment; student ad- 
justment; toys 

This manual is devoted chiefly to the 
management of young retarded children 
and concentrates on day-to-day activi- 
ties-physical health, mental health, 
need for love and affection, sibling un- 
derstanding, and training in self help 
and other skills. Early characteristics 
and needs aic discussed. The following 
skills aic treated -feeding, drinking, 
bathing, walking, behavior, toilet train- 
ing. dressing, cleanliness and manners, 
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discipline, speech, play, and group ex- 
periences. Problems of school entrance 
and adjustment to adolescence are con- 
sidered. A list of suggested toys, equip- 
ment, and activities for home play is 
included. This document is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, for S0.35. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 1 1 

EC 001 527 ED 013 118 

Publ. Date Mar 67 59p. 

Beery, Keith E. 

Preschool Prediction and Prevention 
of Learning Disabilities. 

San Rafael City Schools, California 
Marin Co. Supt. Sch. Off., San Rafael, 
California 

OEG-4-7-008742-203 1, OEG-7- 068743- 
'1507 

F.DRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; tests; identification; 
preschool children; children; prediction; 
predictive measurement; prevention; au- 
ditory tests; task performance; prognos- 
tic tests; psychological tests; screening 
tests; longitudinal studies; language 
tests; psycholinguistics; Developmental 
Test of Visual Motor Integration; Illi- 
nois Test of Psychol ingnistic Abilities; 
IT PA 

The initial screening phase of a 4-year 
longitudinal study designed to predict 
and prevent learning disabilities in a 
general school population is reported. 
Children (aged 3 1/2 to 5 1/2) of an 
entire school district were invited to the 
schools to be screened for evidence of 
potential learning disability. These 
children were to be rescreened annually 
and tested for academic achievement at 
the conclusion of kindergarten and of 
first and second grade. Screening in- 
volved audiometric, visual, and psycho- 
logical testing. Teachers administered 
the following tests to all children— Illi- 
nois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
(ITPA ), Developmental Test of Visual- 
Motor Integration (VMI ), Kephart Per- 
ceptual-Motor Rating Scale, Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, and Teacher's 
Behavioral Rating Scale. The 365 child- 
ren in the experimental and control 
groups were assigned by matching sex, 
chronological age, mean ITPA language 
age, prekindergarten experience, and 
profile similarity. Results from the ex- 
perimental children were forwarded to 
their future schools and physicians with 
suggestions for preventative guidance. It 
was found that boys did as well as girls 
in both the younger and older groups, 
which appears to be contrary to the 
more usual finding that girls are more 
ready than boys as they approach kin- 
dergarten age. Enrollment bias seems to 
be evidenced in the comparison between 
the results of older and younger child- 
ren, as the younger children performed 
at a higher level, relative to their chron- 
ological ages, than did the older child- 
ren. The test patterns revealed nearly 
twice as many visual-motor deficits as 
there were auditory-vocal deficits and 
almost twice as many association, en- 



coding, and sequencing deficits as there 
were decoding (reception of informa- 
tion) deficits in both experimental and 
control groups. Figures and tables pre- 
sent statistical information. Thirty-six 
references are listed. (TM) 

ABSTRACT 12 

EC 00 1 861 ED 016 348 

Publ. Date Jun 67 46p. 

Ross, Dorothea 

The Relationship between Intentional 
Learning, Incidental Learning aud 
Type of Reward in Preschool Educa- 
blc Mental Retardates. 

Stanford Univ., California 
OEG-4-6-068 1 44- 1 777 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; reinforcement; 
learning; preschool children; educablc 
mentally handicapped; children; class- 
room research; incidental learning; 
games; childrens games; positive r in- 
forcement 

The purpose of this research was to 
study the effects of different rewards for 
intentional learning on incidental learn- 
ing acquired by preschool educable 
mental retardates in a game situation. 
An adult experimenter taught each re- 
tardate to play motor, social and prob- 
lem-solving games (intentional learn- 
ing). A second adult served as a player 
and exhibited mannerisms (incidental 
learning) while playing. To emphasize 
the rules, this player made errors and 
was corrected by the experimenter. The 
players either were given tangible, sym- 
bolic, or social rewards, or were not 
rewarded. They received only one type 
of reward in any one game. It was 
hypothesized that the highest intentional 
and lowest incidental scores would re- 
sult from tangible rewards. The best 
intentional-incidental score combination 
would result from social and symbolic 
rewards. The highest incidental scores 
would occur in the no-reward condition. 
The following results were obtained. In 
experiment one intentional learning did 
not vary as a function of type of reward. 
Success in the game appeared to be a 
more powerful reinforcer than the ic- 
wards offered by the experimenter (the 
retardate typically experiences social 
play deprivation and failure in game 
situations). In experiment two all retar- 
dates were accustomed to success in 
game situations. The highest intentional 
scores resulted from tangible rewards, 
the highest incidental scores occurred in 
the no-reward condition. The incidental 
scores in the tangible and social reward 
conditions did not differ. Both tangible 
and social rewards were associated with 
a satisfactory intentional-incidental 
score combination. Descriptions of the 
games are presented in the appendix. A 
reference list includes 32 items. (AA) 

ABSTRACT 13 

EC 000 643 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Mar 66 
Simmons, Audrey Ann 
Language Growth for the Pre-Nursery 
Deaf Child. 



Central Inst. Foi The Deaf, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Aural Rehab. Dept. 

Volta Review, Volume 68, 1966. 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; language; 
preschool children; language instruc- 
tion; parent role; preschool learning; 
case studies (education); teaching meth- 
ods; parent participation; parent respon- 
sibility 

Language growth in a deaf child can 
occur during the pre-nursery pe r iod if 
proper and sufficient stimulation occurs 
in the home. Language comprehension 
precedes expression. Language develop- 
r jnt is achieved through several stages- 
-(I) periods of exposure to speech, (2) 
awareness of speech of others, (3)-simple 
responses to speech with some lip move- 
ment mimicry, and (4) comprehension. 
Although the first stage may prove frus- 
trating to the parents because of the lack 
of responsiveness of the child, it is 
critical. Attention should be given to 
concept formation, the use of function 
words, and the use of auxiliaries to 
denote past, present, and future. A case 
history illustrates the stages of language 
development. This article was published 
in The Volta Review, Volume 68, Num- 
ber 3, pages 201-205, March 1966. (UK) 

ABSTRACT 14 

EC 000 636 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 66 
Duffy, John K. 

Initial Teaching Alphabet and the 
Hearing Impaired Child. 

Brooklyn College Of City Of New York, 
New York, Division Of Speech Patholo- 
gy And Audiology, Dept. Of Speech 
Volta Review, Volume 68, 1966. 

EDRS not available 
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The Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA ) is 
recommended for use with young deaf 
child) en because it is a simple, logical, 
and carefully sti uctuied method asso- 
ciating only one sound with each sym- 
bol. The ITA enables an interchange of 
auditory perception and spoken lan- 
guage with visual peiception. Each rein- 
forces the othei. Reading, writing, 
speaking, and language will develop 
simultaneously. ITA materials can be 
adapted to techniques of individual 
teachers. Early diagnosis (ideally before 
age I), adequate language stimulation, 
and intensive formal language instruc- 
tion including the ITA (after age 2) will 
aid speech and language achievement. 
This article was published in The Volta 
Review, Volume 68, Number 2, pages 
150-153, February 1966. (EB) 
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Planning Community Services, for the 
Mentally Retarded. 
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tardation; piogram administration; com- 
munity services; social services; clinics; 
rehabilitation programs, residential 
care; sheltered workshops; day care 
services; preschool children; state pro- 
grams; adolescents; adults; children; so- 
cial planning; trainable mentally handi- 
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community programs; community plan- 
ning 

Designed as a supplementary text for 
basic courses on mental retardation, 
special education administration, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and social work, 
this collection of 35 readings presents 
background on the major service areas 
which are necessary in providing a con- 
tinuum of care for mentally retarded 
citizens. The readings are divided into 
five categories-- basic guidelines to plan- 
ning (seven articles), clinic services (sev- 
en articles), rehabilitation services (10 
articles, seven of them on sheltered 
workshops), day care services (five arti- 
cles), and residential care (six articles). 
Each area is preceded by a brief intro- 
duction from an educational perspective 
and followed by situation discussion 
questions. Organized in sections to par- 
allel these five categories, the bibliogra- 
phy includes 127 entries. This document 
is available from the International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, for $4.95. (DF) 
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Listed geographically are 343 schools, 
classes, and teaching facilities (including 
15 in Canada) for aurally handicapped 
children under 6 years of age. Each 
listing includes school name, address, 
school type (public or private, day or 
residential), and entrance age require- 
ment. Indications are made for facilities 
which do not admit hard of hearing 
children, which do admit aphasic child- 
ren, and which do admit deaf children 
with mental retardation or othei multi- 
ple handicaps. This article appeared in 
The Volta Review, Volume 69, Number 
6, pages 400-413, June 1967. (MY) 
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A study which used a variety of behav- 
ioral tasks to study potential creativity 
in preschool children is presented. The 
behavioral tasks, especially designed for 
measurement of young children, are 
described on the dimensions of psycho- 
logical freedom, willingness to try diffi- 
cult tasks, freedom in use of conforming 
and nonconforming behavior, curiosity, 
and originality. The paper focuses upon 
the difficulties in measurement of young 
children and the need for other instru- 
ments, and proposes research about 
forces related to the development of 
characteristics of potentially creative 
children. The possibility that teachers 
could provide the child with the knowl- 
edge and ’experiences essential for re- 
sponsible freedom to express creative 
abilities is explored. Five references are 
included. This document was published 
in the proceedings from the First Semi- 
nar on Productive Thinking in Educa- 
tion, Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, pages 97-107, January 1966. 
(CB) 
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Designed to record the growth and 
development of preschool familial re- 
tarded children and to alter the course of 
their development by enriching aspects 
of their lives and improving their 
homes, this 5-year project used a multi- 
disciplinary approach utilizing pediatri- 
cians, dentists, educators, psychologists, 
speech therapists, social workers, public 
health nurses, and a home economist. 
The 16 subjects (aged 3 to 6) had 
Stanford-Binet IQ scores between 50 
and 84, no neurological deficits, one or 
both parents and at least one sibling 
regarded as mentally subnormal, and 



were classified in the lower socioecon- 
omic class. All 16 children and 21 of 
their 93 siblings attended an experimen- 
tal nursery school for 1 to 3 years. 
Intervention consisted of medical and 
dental care, psychological testing and 
observation, training of mothers in nu- 
trition and food preparation, and social 
interaction among mothers through 
group meetings and sewing classes. In- 
tensive medical diagnoses revealed that 
children classified as retarded were so 
partly because of mild encephalopathy, 
partly because of psychosocial factors, 
and frequently both. The growth rate of 
the children (who were 81 percent below 
the average for North American child- 
ren in weight and 84 percent below 
average in height) over the course of the 
project ranged from 0 to 24.4 percent 
partly due to increased nutritional in- 
take. Although 32 of the 35 children 
who attended the experimental school 
showed some increment in IQ, the great- 
est gain was found in the group who had 
normal electroencephalographs (EEG ). 
The group meetings gave the mothers a 
feeling of belonging and being accepted 
and were more successful than the sew- 
ing classes. The data suggest that inten- 
sive work with these preschool children 
and their families is beneficial. Case 
studies of several families are included. 
Tables present data on age, parents’ 
IQ’s, changes in children’s IQ’s, EEG’s, 
family income, housing, child growth 
rates, nutritional intake, and medical 
histories. This document is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, for $0.35. (JZ) 
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In accordance with Title VI of Public 
Law 89-10, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Handicapped Children must 
make recommendations to the Commis- 
sioner of Education and review the 
administration and operation of the pro- 
visions of the Law administered by him, 
with respect to handicapped children, 
including their effect on improving the 
educational attainment of such children. 
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Thu report of the Committee's work 
injuries a summary of its views and 
lecommciulations and an explanation of 
its report. A review of current organiza- 
tion and progress of the Bureau of 
education for the Handicapped is pio- 
\ided, along with an organizational 
cliait. Information is included on the 
Division of Research, the Division of 
Educational Services (Assistance to 
States for Education ol Handicapped 
Children and Aid to State Institutions 
for the Handicapped), and the Division 
of Training. The Bureau's programs are 
evaluated, and recommendations arc 
made for their improvement. Special 
aieas needing development are dis- 
cussed, including (I) special learning 
disabilities, (2) early preschool educa- 
tion of handicapped children, (3) pro- 
gram development for handicapped 
children in the innci city areas, and (4) 
education of handicapped children in 
rural areas (development of special edu- 
cational administrative units for sparsely 
settled areas, of special regional board- 
ing facilities on a short term basis, of 
transportation systems that will reach 
handicapped children in remote areas, 
and of procedures using modern com- 
munication techniques for homebound 
children). Also included in the seport 
are the letters of transmittal, a list of the 
Committee’s members, and the legal 
definition of handicapped children 
(Public I .aw 88-164). (JD) 
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The catalog lists and annotates 1 12 titles 
of lessons first recorded on videotape 
and then transferred to film as kine- 
scopes. The lessons are filmed in a 
specially prepared classroom equipped 
with remotely controlled cameras and 
miciophones. Dui ing recording the class 
and teacher are alone in the classroom. 
Kinescopes are included on early child- 
hood education (three), foreign lan- 
guages (one on junioi high school, two 
on secondary), health and physical edu- 
cation (two on college, two on elementa- 
ry), listening and speaking (four on 
elementary), mathematics (six), psycho- 
logical foundations (tlnee). elemental y 
reading (15). school and community 
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(three), science (two on elementary, 
three on secondary), and elementary 
social studies (seven). Films on special 
education are on aphasia (eight), blind 
(five), brain impaired (five), cerebral 
palsied (two), deaf and hard of hearing 
(five), emotionally disturbed (one), men- 
tal retardation (five), physically handi- 
capped (four), and speech and language 
(two). Special projects on film arc empa- 
thy projects (three), Project English and 
Project True (nine), elementary spelling 
(one), team teaching (three), testing (one 
on primary, one on elementary), and 
elementary writing (one). Eighteen les- 
sons arc listed as filmed with the disad- 
vantaged. The kinescopes may be rented 
(some may be purchased) for use in 
pre-service or inservicc teacher educa- 
tion programs by public and private 
universities, colleges, and secondary and 
elementary schools. (DF) 
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Seven teachers in Community Action 
Program Preschools in Hawaii each des- 
ignated three children expected to have 
problems in kindergarten and three not 
expected to have problems. The 42 
children were selected from a popula- 
tion of 140 children w'hose homes were 
typical of Hawaii's urban culturally di- 
sadvantaged areas. All received psycho- 
logical and pediatric evaluations and 
were rated on a behavior scale. Their 
parents were interviewed by a social 
worker. Also, tests were administered to 
the children, including the Stanford-Bi- 
nct, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Tests, the Illinois Test of Psycholinguis- 
ts Abilities, and the Frostig Develop- 
mental Test of Visual Perceptio.i. Psy- 
chological test scores indicated signifi- 
cant disci imination between the prob- 
lem and nonpioblem groups on the 
following items-the Stanford-Binct 
Mental Age and IQ mean scores (.005 
level), the Peabody Mental Age and IQ 
mean scoie (.005 level), the Illinois Test 
Total Language Age and seven of its 
nine area scores (all at .005) and its 
Motoi Encoding Subtest score (.05), and 



the Frostig Quotient (.005). No signifi- 
cant differences were found concerning 
chronological age or the Auditory-Vocal 
Automatic area of the Illinois Test. In 
analyses of the medical data, the total 
number of medical followups discrimi- 
nated significantly (p equals .05) be- 
tween the two groups, as did the Devel- 
opmental Quotient worked up by the 
pediatrician (p equals .005). and non- 
problem groups, also discriminated at a 
high level of significance as used by the 
teachers, the psychologists, and the pe- 
diatricians (all beyond the .001 level), 
and by the children's parents (p equals 
.01). Of the 22 children designated as 
problems by the team, 18 were original- 
ly so designated by teacher prediction on 
the behavior rating scale. Followup 
studies to compare future development 
of Jhe children are planned to determine 
whether early detection followed by ed- 
ucational intervention in kindergarten is 
effective- for the problem group. A bibli- 
ography lists six items. An appendix 
provides the following-the revised be- 
havior rating scale, the conference eval- 
uation form, the request letter to par- 
ents, the social worker’s parent inter- 
view schedule, the case history form 
from the Children's Hospital, the physi- 
cal examination blank from the State 
Department of Health, the conference 
notification letter, and a sample case 
summary of conference proceedings. 
(DT) 
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The International Confeience on Oral 
Education of the Deaf was held at 
Clarke School for the Deaf and Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf in June 1967. Its 
proceedings are published in two vol- 
umes. The second volume contains the 
papers from five plenary sessions and a 
number of sectional meetings. Elemen- 
tary and secondary deaf education pro- 
grams are discussed with reference to 
teaching the multiply handicapped, cur- 
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milium ilevelopment, piogramed in- 
struction. anil teaching methods and 
mutei ials. Also treated are ( I ) the sub- 
ject areas of mathematics, science, social 
studies, reading, music, and literature, 
(2) the integration of deaf children into 
regular schools, and (3) national pro- 
gram planning. Language achievement, 
motivation, development and pathology 
are included, together with lipreading 
and linguistics, teaching methods, and 
cunent research. Early childhood educa- 
tion of the hearing impaired is consid- 
ered in terms of the benefits derived by 
parents and infants. The Oral Deaf 
Adults Panel discusses attitudes and 
feelings of the deaf and current needs in 
deaf education. In addition to a section 
on parent education, the International 
Parents Organization lists types of infor- 
mation wanted by parents, and their 
current needs. Research activities in the 
Children’s Bureau and Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Administration are covered, as 
well as current educational trends, in 
Japan and the United States. This docu- 
ment is available from The Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007, within a 
2-volume set for $ 1 0.00. (J B) 
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A Health, Education, and Welfare study 
of school health programs, this report 
presents statistics on (I) the nation’s 
child population, (2) children in low-in- 
come families, (3) illnesses of childhood, 
(4) school healt! services, and (5) trends 
in the provision of health care for 
children. The report emphasizes the 
gaps in child health supervision in pres- 
chool years and resulting disparity in 
school readiness, the great crowding of 
urban well-baby clinics and hospital 
out-patient departments, the inadequate 
quantity and quality of medical care for 
children in many low income families, 
the need for more effective casefinding 
methods because of the shortage of 
physicians, and the special problems of 
adolescents and the handicapped. Re- 
commendations drawn from the study 
include ( I ) extended preschool attention, 
(2) additional child health clinics in 
cities and rural areas, (3) new screening 
methods, (4) use of clinics in teaching 
hospitals, (5) more care for adolescents, 
and (6) evaluation of vision and hearing 
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tests for preschool children. This docu- 
ment is available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, for $0.25. (DF) 
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Designed as a text for undergraduate 
students and as a sourcebook for more 
advanced students, this volume traces 
the outlines of physical growth and 
decline, describes some of the methods 
and problems of : nvestigators, and 
points to the pauc : * of information in 
certain areas. The major topics are (I) 
heredity, (2) prenatal maternal influ- 
ences, (3) differentiation and integration 
of the sensory-motor system, (4) prena- 
tal development, (5) the neonate, (6) 
motor behavior of infants, (7) motor 
behavior in early childhood, (8) motor 
behavior in later childhood, (9) adoles- 
cent development, and (10) performance 
in adulthood and old age. The bibliogra- 
phy contains approximately 400 items. 
This document was published by 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43216, and is available for 
$3.50 paperbound or $4.95 clothbound. 
(DF) 
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An attempt was made to determine 
whether the measured articulation per- 
formance of kindergarten children could 
predict which children would develop 
satisfactory articulation and which 
children would continue to misarticulate 
and need speech therapy by the second 
grade. In I960, 2150 prekindergarten 
and kindergarten children were given a 
picture articulation test and imitation 
articulation test. In 1962, the children 



were tested with an imitation articula- 
tion test, the Spencei Articulation Test, 
and an intelligibility rating. For each of 
these tests a cut-off score w.ts set to 
identify approximately the same per- 
centage of children from the test group 
as were receiving speech therapy in 
elementary schools. Results showed the 
percentage of girls idemified by all three 
tests was smaller than the percc*"age of 
boys. The 1962 imitation articulation 
test prediction was satisfactory for boys 
and girls but somewhat better for girls. 
T'.e 1962 Spencer Articulation Test pre- 
diction was satisfactory for boys and 
girls but generally better for the boys. 
Prediction on the 1962 intelligibility 
rating was not satisfactory. The hypothe- 
sis was not supported that fewer children 
scoring inconsistently on the I960 tests 
would need speech therapy in 1962 than 
children who scored consistently in 
I960. Included are 24 references. (MY) 
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First grade children with articulation 
errors were studied to determine the 
effect of kindergarten experience on (I) 
, the number of speech sound errors, (2) 
the ability to benefit from speech thera- 
py, and (3) arceulation development. By 
screening 15,255 children, 652 children 
with speech errors were selected. Of 
these children, 260 had not been in 
kindergarten, and 392 had been. The 
Bryngelson-Glaspey Picture Articula- 
tion Test was given in Stvtember and in 
May. During the school year the 625 
children received speech therapy. Find- 
ings were as follow --(I) 26.5 percent of 
the 15,255 children misarticulated one 
or more sounds, (2) children who attend- 
ed kindergarten did not appear to have 
fewer sound errors when they entered 
first grade than children who did not 
attend kindergarten, and rank order of 
defective sounds was almost identical, 
(3) kindergarten experience seemed to 
be a factor in the reduction of sound 
errors of first grade children not receiv- 
ing therapy (.01 level of confidence), (4) 
no sound had a terminal age at which 90 
percent of the children articulated it 
correctly as late as 8 years, and (5) 
voiceless sounds were defective more 
frequently than voiced sounds. This arti- 
cle was published in Exceptional Child- 
ren, Volume 32, Number 8, pages 54 1 - 
547, April 1966. (JD) 
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An approach to educating the mentally 
retarded child, with the emphasis on 
providing a comprehensive educational 
program based on creating a home- 
sclur.d-community environment is pre- 
,enlcd in this book addressed to special 
education and special subject teachers, 
to hie regular classroom teacher with a 
mentally retarded child in his class, and 
to administrators, parents, and other 
p olessionals working with the mentally 
i. larded. The role and functions of the 
teacher, as he creates a beneficial envi- 
ronment for learning, form the first area 
of consideration. The use ol social com- 
munication as the key to experience is 
discussed. Recording observations, writ- 
ing reports, and prep\ring daily plans is 
explained anil shown to be necessary lor 
plotting a realistic long-range course. 
The importance of scheduling time is 
noted. The following section deals with 
specific subjects, both academic and 
those losteung creative and recreational 
growth. I lie comprehensive environ- 
ment approach is related to the language 
arts, social studies, arithmetic, science, 
physical education, music, art. home- 
making. and occupational education. 
The final section enumerates and de- 
scribes appropriate learning situations 
and discusses the total program concept. 
Selected references for professionals and 
students are included in some chapters. 
This document was published by the 
John Day Co.. New York. New York, 
and is available for $6.95. (MS) 
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Updating character formation through 
books-an application of bibliotherapy 
to the behavior problems of childhood 
(1952). this bibliography is designed to 
aid the development of wholesome prin- 
ciples of conduct ami the prevention ol 
delinquency through the therapeutic use 
ol books in which good character traits 



are embodied. The 507 titles, for pre- 
school children through grade 9 are 
classified into 24 subject categories. The 
grade level, author, a short annotation 
(including character traits incorporated 
in the book), publisher, and price are 
given. A section of selected readings for 
adults interested in bibliotherapy, a di- 
rectory of publishers, and indexes of 
authors, titles, and behaviors aie also 
included. This document was published 
by The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C. 20017, and is 
available for $1.95, paperbound, or 
$3.75, clothbound. (JA) 
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Wilson, John A. R. 

Exploratory Study of the Effects of 
Individual Work on the Functioning 
of Maladjusted Preschool Children, a 
Paper Presented to the California 
Educational Research Association, 
Santa Rosa, March 15, 1965. 

California Univ., Santa Barbara 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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ries; socially deviant behavior; case 
studies (education) 

An exploratory study of the applicability 
of a three-level theory of learning when 
used as a framework for emotional 
social learning is reported in this paper. 
Socially hostile preschool children were 
to be pleasurably reinforced for desira- 
ble activities, helped to see the relation- 
ship between the pleasure and the activi- 
ties, and finally to see themselves as the 
kind of person who operates in a desira- 
ble manner. Case studies ot preliminary 
work with five children are presented. 
Results indicate that the program was a 
probable, but unproven, success and that 
the ideas are worthy of further research. 
(RS) 
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Connor. Frances P.; Talbot. Mabel E. 

An Experimental Curriculum for 
Voting Mentally Retarded Children. 
TC Series in Special Education. 
Columbia Univ., New York, New York, 
Teachers College 
OEC-SAE-6444 
EDRS ml', he 
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handicapped: curriculum development: 
preschool education; classroom environ- 
ment; curriculum guides; educational 
research; experiment;, curriculum; in- 
tellectual developr, nt: learning pro- 
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programs; rating scales; special classes, 
program descriptions; teaching methods 



A description of a special education 
program for preschool educable mental- 
ly retarded children is reported together 
with an account of its development in 
experimental classes in New York City. 
The experimental curriculum was the 
independent variable of a research pro- 
ject to study the effects of group experi- 
ence upon young retardates. The two 
basic objectives covered in this report 
are to discover the amount and kinds of 
learning within the classroom (activities 
of daily living, academic learning and 
readiness, social and emotional adjust- 
ment, speech development, listening 
skills, oral comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary growth) and to determine appropri- 
ate curriculum and teaching methods. 
The curriculum guide section has subca- 
tegories on intellectual development, 
imaginative and creative expression, so- 
cial development, emotional develop- 
ment, manipulative development, gross 
motor development, and self help which 
contain 190 items arranged in five-point 
developmental scales for the teacher to 
use in viewing teaching-leanrng pro- 
cesses. The items in the curriculum 
guide are implemented in action set- 
tings. These include discussion periods, 
group handwork projects, free play, 
juice time, playground and gymnasium 
activities, story telling, swimming, cook- 
ing, and trips. The importance of behav- 
ioral goals of motivation, attention, per- 
severance, problem solving, concept de- 
velopment, and oral communication is 
stressed. The program’s organization 
and management is discussed, as are the 
various evaluative methods used. A 
reference list of 60 items is included 
This document is published by the 
Teachers College Press, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
New York, and is available for $3.25. 
(RS) 
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Alexander Graham Bell Assn. For The 
Deaf. Washington, D. C‘. 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion: reading; teaching methods; aurally 
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reading development; reading materials; 
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Lexington School for the Deaf 

The Lexington School for the Deaf 
Educational Senes consists of a collec- 
tion of monographs, representing the 
thinking of skilled teachers in a particu- 
lar subject area. This monograph pre- 
sents teachers of the deaf with a devel- 
opmental program for teaching reading 
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The philosophy of this program is ex- 
plained, and various techniques for mo- 
tivation and evaluation are discussed. 
The use of instructional materials, and 
an organized sequence of reading ex- 
periences are explained. The book de- 
fines developmental levels (flexible to 
allow for uneven progress of deaf child- 
ren) for teaching reading and explores 
methods for attaining different goals at 
each age level. On the preschool level, 
satisfying experience with language is 
discussed. Various techniques for im- 
proving memory, classification and ge- 
neralization skills, visual discrimination, 
and visual-motor skills are presented. 
For the primary level (grades I and 2, 
ages 6 to 9) the following skills are 
discussed-sight vocabulary, word recog- 
nition, reading in thought units, begin- 
ning use of the dictionary, interest in 
stories, and dramatic play. For the in- 
termediate level (grades 3 to 5, ages 9 to 
12) independent reading and selection of 
reading materials is discussed. The ob- 
jectives presented for the advanced level 
(ages 12 to 17) are development cf study 
skills, critical reading, and appreciation 
of literature. Each section contains ex- 
amples of instructional materials. A 76- 
item bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
manuals, and workbooks is included. 
(JB) 
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Mecham, Merlin J. And Others 

Communication Training in Child- 
hood Brain Damage. 

EDRS not available 
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guage instruction; psychological evalua- 
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riculum; preschool programs; children; 
speech evaluation; speech therapy; be- 
havior; language development; educa- 
tional therapy; psychological character- 
istics; perceptual handicaps; learning 
difficulties; speech handicaps; auditory 
training; teaching techniques 

Intended as a text source book, or 
practical reference, the book discusses 
speech and hearing problems, psycho- 
logical and linguistic implications, and 
special education for cerebral palsied 
and brain damaged children. Number 
and complexity of speech and hearing 
problems are emphasized, i. e., neuro- 
muscular involvement, articulation, 
rhythm, voice and breathing, discrimi- 
nation, hearing acuity, auditory linguis- 
tics, and symbolic problems. Methods of 
evaluating speech and hearing of brain 
damaged children are discussed, and the 
team approach is recommended for 
gathering psychological, social, and edu- 
cational information. According to the 
authors, in shaping speech, hearing, and 
language behavior, the therapist strives 
for personal social communication, put- 
ting language into life situations. The 
therapy follows a developmental sched- 



ule geared to the child's level. Receptive 
and expressive language relates to mean- 
ingful experiences, rather than sound 
drills. In summarizing the psychological 
and linguistic implications of childhood 
brain damage, the authors list behavior- 
al characteristics and methods of psy- 
chological evaluation, and briefly treat 
emotional factors. Curriculum, group- 
ing, and methods of reporting progress 
for the preschool level are discussed. 
General learning problems and prob- 
lems related to specific educational sub- 
ject areas, such as reading and arithme- 
tic, are discussed along with suggestions 
for appropriate teaching techniques. A 
reference list contains 421 items. This 
document was published by Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, 
and is available for $1 1.75. (JB) 
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Trainable Children, Curriculum and 
Procedure* Based on the Curriculum 
of the Orchard School for Retarded 
Children, Skokie, Illinois. 

Orchard School For Retarded Children, 
Skokie, III. 

EDRS not available 
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structional materials; teaching guides; 
Orchard School for Retarded Children 

This program incorporates the training 
needs of the severely retarded child in a 
logical, psychological sequence to pro- 
vide the child with the opportunity tq 
grow physically, emotionally, intellec- 
tually, and spiritually in order that ade- 
quate self care, social adjustment, good 
planning of leisure time, and satisfying 
usefulness may be realized for living 
comfortably at home or in an institu- 
tion. The characteristics, identification, 
and placement of trainable children as 
well as the philosophy, purpose, and 
operation of the special class for train- 
ables are discussed. Background infor- 
mation, teaching techniques, sequence 
of activities, and materials are presented 
for teaching arts and crafts, handwriting 
and language development, music, num- 
bers, physical education and play, and 
reading. Programs for preschool, kinder- 
garten, primary, junior intermediate, 
and senior intermediate students outline 
objectives, management, and materials 
for physical, social, emotional, and intel- 
lectual growth. A program for young 
adults is outlined. Lesson plans with 
sample forms are presented. A detailed 
chart for recording progress lists physi- 
cal. emotional, social, intellectual, and 
spiritual levels of development. Samples 
of 10 report forms are included. Annota- 



tions are included tlong with a 23-item 
bibliography. This document is avail- 
able from the John Day Co., New York, 
New York for $3.50. (JZ) 
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Education of the Deaf, a Report to 
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In an effort to define problems which 
confront deaf individuals and those who 
are responsible for their education and 
development, an advisory committee 
was appointed in March 1964 by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In this report the committee 
presents considerations and recommen- 
dations on the following subjects--(l) 
preschool, elementary, and secondary 
education, (2) selection of educational 
programs for deaf persons, (3) post-high 
school programs for the deaf, (4) Gallau- _ 
det College, (5) federal programs, and 
(6) research relevant to deaf education. 
In addition, tables and charts to clarify 
the statistics are presented. The appen- 
dixes to the study include historical 
background of deaf education, a discus- 
sion of deaf education in five European 
countries, and selected data submitted 
by schools and classes for the deaf. (EB) 
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Biennial Conference of the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind 
(48th, Salt Lake City, June 26-30, 
1966). 

American Assn. Of Instructors Of The 
Blind, Washington, D. C. 
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ientation 

The theme of the convention was Re- 
search-Key to Progress, and papers 
were delivered in the following areas- 
( I ) research on the teaching of reading 
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and improving reading skills, (2) re- 
search on independent living skills and 
orientation, mobility, and travel. (3) 
research on the child with limited but 
useful vision. (4) research on the multi- 
handicapped child, and (5) research on 
listening, technical devices, and teaching 
methods. Special papers and reports 
were given on (1) philosophy and g'..als 
of a preschool program, (2) how shall we 
serve our visually handicapped pres- 
chool children, (3) libraries and library 
services for visually handicapped, and 
(4) enrichment through a touch and 
learn center. Presidential, committee, 
and business reports are included. (MU) 
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The Mentally Retarded Child in the 
Classroom. The Psychological Foun- 
dations of Education Series. 

EDRS not available 
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Background information is provided to 
enable teachers and others involved in 
the education of mentally retarded 
children to recognize and to meet effec- 
tively the children's needs. Eight topics 
arc considered— ( I ) nature and causes, 
(2) identification, (3) services (person- 
nel). (4) program planning, (5) preschool 
program. (6) elementary school pro- 
gram. (7) secondary school program, 
and (8) parent and community responsi- 
bility. References are cited for each 
topic. This document was published by 
the MacMillan Company, 866 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022, 
and is available for $1.35. (Df ) 
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Designed to outline a program based on 
the needs of educable mentally handi- 
capped pupils, this guide presents a 
logically structured sequence of goals or 
accomplishments from pre-school 
through the secondary level. State stand- 



ards for identification, classification, and 
class composition are presented along 
with teacher qualifications, and certifi- 
cation requirements. Suggestions to the 
teacher for working with parents, testing 
and reporting methods, and suggestions 
for classroom equipment and facilities 
are given. Instructions in developing, 
presenting, and evaluating an experience 
unit as the basic instructional method 
arc presented. In addition, goals are 
given for each of five age levels in 
arithmetic, social communications, safe- 
ty, health, and vocational competencies. 
(JW) 
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Four studies of mental retardation and 
an unpublished working paper are in- 
cluded in this book. The first section 
reports the findings of a prevalence 
study of mental retardation in London 
and Middlesex, which describes differ- 
ences between administrative prevalence 
and true prevalence of mental subnor- 
mality. In the second study, the effects 
of severe mental retardation of a sample 
of London families are reported. Data 
aie given on three topics-thc child 
himself, families and their problems, 
and the roie of community services. 
Implications for additional services are 
presented for the preschool child, the 
severely handicapped, and institutional 
care. The third study considers the edu- 
cation of trainable children (IQ 20 to 50) 
through a comparison-contrast of nur- 
sery schools for retarded and normal 
children. Day care centers and residen- 
tial facilities are also treated. The next 
study describes a small experimental 
residential hospital unit in terms of 
selection of clients, staff, equipment, and 
programs, with special attention given to 
speech and play, personal independence, 
incontinence, ta,.,rums. and disobedi- 
ence. The report presents the results of a 
2-ycar study of 16 children who attend- 
ed the special unit and their matched 
controls. In the last section, the organi- 
zation of services is considered, includ- 
ing the needs of the mentally handi- 
capped and their families, and the cost, 
organization, and other problems of 
residential care The reference list con- 
tains 72 items. This document was publ- 



ished by the Oxford University Press. 
New York and Toronto, and is available 
for $6.75. (DF) 
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Annual Distinguished Lectures in 
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The University of Southern California 
School of Education invited several per- 
sons in the field of special education to 
lecture at a specially designated summer 
session series. The following lectures 
were delivered in the summer of 1966: 
Headstart on Headstart: A Thirty Year 
Evaluation by Harold M. Skeels, The 
Role of Language in the Development of 
the Preschool Deaf Child by Boris V. 
Morkovin, Language Research in Rela- 
tionship to the Mentally Retarded and 
Culturally Deprived by Melvyn I. Sem- 
mcl, Medical Classification of Disabili- 
ties for Educational Purposes: A Cri- 
tique by Francis E. Lord, Yesterday 
Was Tuesday; Issues in Language In- 
struction for the Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded by May V. Seagoe, and A Profes- 
sion in a Hurry; The Need for Standards 
by Maynard C. Reynolds. Biographical 
sketches are furnished for each of the 
above lectin er.', and lists of lecturers and 
their topics are provided for the years 
1962 to 1967. Recent doctoral disserta- 
tions at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia relating to the psychology and 
education of exceptional children and 
youth are cited: and the various gradu- 
ate programs available at the University 
are described. (RS) 
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characteristics; student needs; neurologi- 
cal organization; space orientation; con- 
cept formation; reading; writing: arith- 
metic 
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Intended for teachers, therapists, physi- 
cians, students, and parents, the guide 
presents a learning theory based on 
motor activities and suggests a curricu- 
lum for preschoolers divided into sys- 
tematic learning steps which are neces- 
sary for attaining educational goals. 
Topics treated are special needs of the 
child handicapped by brain damage, 
characteristics and discipline, brain 
damage related to the function of the 
nervous system, learning theory related 
to teaching techniques, the need for a 
stable point of reference from which to 
interpret relations in space, and the 
developmental stages of learning. Also 
considered and detailed by steps are 
conceptualization, arm and hand coordi- 
nation, cutting with scissors, pre-read- 
ing, pre-writing, and pre-arithmetic 
(counting and number concepts). Three 
appendixes contain activities for teach- 
ing colors and pattern analysis and 
development with form boards, and 
steps in teaching pre-arithmetic. (DF) 
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Alexander Graham Bell Association For 
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Five conference papers are presented on 
deaf preschool children and infants: The 
Very Young Hearing-Impaired Child by 
G.M. Harris of Canada; The Organiza- 
tion and Methods of Educational Work 
for Deaf Children at the Preschool Age 
by K. Lundstrom of Sweden; Speech 
Formation in the Young Deaf Child by 
B. Wierzchowska and R. Szymanska of 
Poland; Receptive Language Develop- 
ment in the Deaf Infant, Language Be- 
havior of the 10-24 Month Old Deaf 
Infant by A.M. Mulholland of Columbia 
University in New York; and Possibili- 
ties of Early Rehabilitation of the Small 
Deaf Child in Its Home Environment 
and with the Guidance of the Audiolo- 
gic-Rehabilitation Centre by R. Szy- 
manska and Z. Pawlowski of Poland. 
(JD) 
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mittee on Education and Labor 
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(House of Representatives, July 16, 
1968).) 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 
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The testimony of James J, Gallagher, 
Associate Commissioner for Education 
of the Handicapped, in favor of the 
Handicapped Children’s Early Educa- 
tion Assistance Act (H.R. 17829) is 
presented. The advantages of preschool 
education for the handicapped and re- 
commendations for model preschool 
programs gathered from the National 
Advisory Committee on Handicapped 
Children and from seven regional 
conferences, which included 700 educa- 
tional professionals from the 50 states, 
are mentioned. Lack of existing facili- 
ties, the scarcity of preschool programs 
planned, and the incidence of handi- 
capped children requiring help are de- 
scribed; and essential elements in a total 
program of research, development, dem- 
onstration, training, and implementa- 
tion are indicated. (SN) 
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Prescott, ciizabeth 

A Pilot Study of L*ay-Care Centers 
and Their Clientele. 
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The study considered what alterations in 
child rearing environment occur for 
children placed in group day care, and 
what effects family background and the 
emotional climate of the center have 
upon extent of alteration. The sample 
consisted of 30 centers and their direc- 
tors, 67 teachers, and 250 mothers. 
Responses on the schedule cf child rear- 
ing practices indicated that parents used 
punitive methods more frequently, 
whereas teachers used restriction. 
Teachers were more consistent in their 
enforcement of discipline, modified their 
approach more according to the child’s 
.age, and were more interested in main- 
taining order and the smooth function- 
ing of routine. Parents, on the other 
hand, had higher standards in areas of 
behavior with moral connotations. Be- 
cause parents of low economic status 



were stricter than othei parents and had 
higher expectations of behavior, their 
children were most likely to experience 
alteration. Among centers, differences 
were found in the degree to which 
teachers would accept behavior and in 
the type and amount of direction adults 
should give to children’s activities. Ad- 
ditional data concern ethnic groups and 
their standards, the interviewers, and the 
centers’ clientele, personnel, emotional 
climate, and programs. Specific behav- 
iors are detailed. Conclusions stress the 
director’s role and the discrepancy be- 
tween standards and practices. Two ta- 
bles are provided. (JD) 
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Varwig, Rcnate 

Social Considerations in the Care of 
the Preschool Hearing Handicapped 
Child. 

Health Center For Children, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Social Service De- 
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American Academy Of Pediatrics, Van- 
couver, British Columbia 
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Deaf children have a higher incidence of 
emotional disturbances and behavior de- 
viations than do children with normal 
hearing. If a child’s hearing loss is not 
recognized as such, his inability to res- 
pond may be interpreted as naughtiness 
or stubbornness. Parental attitudes to- 
ward deaf children range from over-pro- 
tectiveness to denial of existence of the 
handicap, complete indifference to the 
child, or frank hostility. Parents must 
have the opportunity to ask questions 
and resolve their mixed feelings so that 
they may see their offspring as children 
first, instead of focusing on the handi- 
cap. Personality and environmental fac- 
tors which determine the ability of par- 
ents to accept the handicapped child are 
emotional maturity, intellectual capaci- 
ty, stability of marriage, and absence or 
presence of social handicaps. In some 
homes the presence of the hearing hand- 
icapped child is just one of many prob- 
lems such as unemployment, ill health, 
and poor housing. Social and emotional 
problems put an added strain on parent- 
child relationships. The outcome of any 
training program depends on the par- 
ents’ feelings toward the child and their 
ability to use constructively help offered 
by the clinic. Therefore, a psychosocial 
assessment is necessary, and the social 
worker is essential to the diagnostic- 
therapeutic team. (.IB) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; communica- 
tion (thought transfer); preschool child- 
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speech 

In order to bridge the gaps in teaching 
methods of communication in deaf edu- 
cation, Dr. Cornett of Gallaudet College 
evolved a system of cued speech and 
tested it practically with a 2-to 3-year- 
old child whose care is related here. 
Cued speech consists of a set of 12 
manual cues that help to distinguish 
sounds that look alike on the lips. Four 
of the cues indicate vowel sounds and 
are made by positioning the hand near 
the chin, cheek, throat, and mouth; eight 
other cues identify consonants by form- 
ing different arrangements on the fingers 
of one hand. Cues cannot be used with- 
out speech. Each pair of cues is used 
with nine to 12 visually different sylla- 
bles. Therefore, it is unintelligible with- 
out proper mouth movements. Because 
it allows discrimination between words 
and can be learned at an early age, the 
system provides more rapid and more 
precise language development. Until the 
fall of 1966, cued speech was being 
taught only at Gallaudet, at the Speech 
and Hearing Center of Southwest Loui- 
siana. and at the New York School for 
the Deaf at White Plains. Resuits have 
been encouraging, as in the case which 
is related, but more widespread use in a 
variety of situations is needed before 
cued speech can be evaluated. Cued 
speech was introduced in about 50 insti- 
tutions in September 1966 to determine 
its effectiveness. (EB) 
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Illinois University, Urbana 
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ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
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change: operant conditioning; motiva- 
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A 4-year research project developed a 
preschool program for exceptional child- 



ren unable to attend public school but 
not needing to be institutionalized on 
the basis of empirical behavioral princi- 
ples. Children were referred from agen- 
cies and most had already unsuccessfully 
used special school services. The average 
age was 5-5 years, average IQ was 83, 
and average mental age 4-3 years; scores 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test 
averaged early kindergarten level. Uti- 
lizing special features in the physical 
plant, curriculum, and operation of the 
school, behavioral principles were ap- 
plied to weaken behaviors interfering 
with academic learning and to strength- 
en desirable social and intellectual be- 
haviors. Reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic programs were developed as well as 
procedures for maintaining motivation 
for learning. Specific techniques were 
applied to modify the behavior of 
aggressive, shy, and speech deficient 
children. Investigators worked with par- 
ents at home, and the parents supple- 
mented the nursery program. Objectives 
and procedures of a teacher training 
program are specified; a bibliography 
wih 23 entries, a list of 10 publications 
resulting from this research, samples of 
program studies from the first 2 years, 
case studies, and eight figures are includ- 
ed. (Author/SN) 
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Regional Conference on Special Edu- 
cation (7lh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
June 20-21, 1968). Final Report. 
Pittsburgh University, Pennsylvania, 
Program Of Special Education And Re- 
habilitation 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Education For 
The Handicapped 
EDRS mf.hc 
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Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; legislation; national programs; ed- 
ucational needs; communication 
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ren; professional education; educational 
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tional trends; identification; evaluation 
needs; special services; inservice educa- 
tion; recruitment; personnel; education- 
al problems; educational planning; 
conference reports 

The proceedings of the seventh regional 
conference on special education include 
addresses on conference plans, propos- 
als, and trends in special education as 
well as the role of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped. Discussion 
groups identified 21 problems which 
hinder special education programs and 
services and proposed solutions to 12 
high priority problems: communication, 
preschool services, preservice prepara- 
tion of personnel, inservice programs, 
recruitment of personnel, evaluation, re- 
search. diagnosis and identification, edu- 
cational objectives, physical facilities, 
continuity of services, and culturally 
disadvantaged children. The roster of 
conference participants and publicity 
used are included. (SN) 
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Temporal Learning. Dimensions in 
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Designed to minimize time and cost to 
teachers and parents, the paperback em- 
phasizes both ideas and practical tools 
for teaching temporal concepts. The 
concept of time is presented; the major 
studies of normal child development and 
how children come to understand time 
words and concepts are reviewed. Tem- 
poral disabilities (difficulties in learning 
the significance of sequence and time) 
are considered; and the evaluation of 
development is discussed in terms of 
tests. Specific suggestions are offered for 
teaching home, preschool, primary, and 
elementary school children. A bibliogra- 
phy annotates 61 entries; and a list gives 
sources and descriptions of 53 manipula- 
tive materials, two sets of programed 
materials, 10 filmstrips and transparen- 
cies, and 12 children’s books. (DF) 
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Growth and development in children 
and qualitative changes in children's 
thought patterns are discussed, and the 
negative effects of deprivation in rela- 
tionship experiences are stressed. After 
infancy the human organism becomes 
much more exploratory and active in his 
learning; motor skills increase, language 
progress is often remarkable, and the 
child learns that he can control his 
environment to some degree. The lan- 
guage ability of normal children in- 
creases phenomenally between 3 and 5 
years. They identify their own sex ap- 
propriately, develop consciences about 
their behavior, and become mu- ’> more 
independent physically. From <> to 10 
years of age their social world expands 
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markedly. In each of these stages ap- 
propriate experiences are important for 
learning and have implications for men- 
tally retarded children. (DF) 
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Ryckman, David B. 

A Comparison of Information Pro- 
cessing Abilities of Middle and Lower 
Class Negro Kindergarten Boys. 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Cen- 
ter For Research On Language And 
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Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Article Based On Author's Doctoral 
Dissertation, University Of Illinois. 
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children; males; Negro students; lower 
class; middle class; socioeconomic back- 
ground; cognitive ability 

The study was designed to examine the 
relationship between social class and 
cognitive abilities of Negro kindergarten 
boys. Fifty middle class and 50 lower 
class Negro kindergarten boys were in- 
dividually tested with a battery of eight 
tests designed to evaluate information 
processing abilities. All 18 cognitive 
variables discriminated between the two 
groups in favor of the middle class boys 
(p less than .01). Analysis produced four 
components significantly discriminating 
between the groups in favor ot the 
middle class boys: general language abil- 
ity (p less than .001). structural organi- 
zation (p less than .10), visual imagery 
(p less than .10). and visual classification 
(p equals .01). The fifth component, 
chronological age, was significantly dis- 
criminating in favor of the lower class 
.boys, but the mean difference was very 
small. A definition of cultural depriva- 
tion based on language usage rather 
than socioeconomic variables seems ad- 
vantageous for identification and pro- 
graming of remedial or compensatory 
education. (SB) 
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For the purpose of probing factors relat- 
ing to the onset of deafness in children 
under 5, mothers of 118 children were 
questioned about the physical and men- 
tal disorders of their families, their 
families’ dietary habits, exceptional 
events in their pregnancies, hereditary 
influences, and numerous other factors 
which might have contributed to their 
children’s deafness. A control group of 
54 mothers of hearing children was also 
interviewed. Results of the study pointed 
to certain factors which had not been 
given previous emphasis as probable 
causes of deafness in young children. 
Among these were absence of fetal 
movement in 3rd or 4th month of 
pregnancy, maternal thyroid deficiency, 
breech delivery, and body blueness in 
ti:e neonatal period. Additional signifi- 
cant etiological elements were suggest- 
ed. In 50 °/t of the children, hearing loss 
was not suspected until sometime be- 
tween 8 and 48 months of age. The 
importance of improving methods of 
early detection of hearing loss is thus 
emphasized. Etiological classification in 
63 children showed, in descending order 
of frequency, maternal rubella, heredi- 
tary factors, blood incompatibility, child 
hood meningitis, maternal influenza, 
maternal chickenpox or scarletina, and 
childhood trauma. Forty-six of tne 
children had histories of frank abnor- 
malities, but exact cause of deafness was 
unknown. The remaining nine had es- 
sentially normal histories. (JB) 
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The Retarded Child. 
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schools; National Association for Re- 
tarded Children; NARC 

The challenge of mental retardation is 
presented, and visits to both programs 
and parents in the following countries 
are reviewed: Hawaii, Japan, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Thailand, Israel, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, 
England, and Portugal. The help that 
the National Association for Retarded 
Children can give parents and the im- 
pact of retardation on the family are 
discussed. The nature of retardation and 
the importance of the preschool or early 
years are considered, as are diagnosis, 
prognosis, and services for the retarded. 
The following are also treated: work- 
shops and training centers, institutions, 
halfway houses and hostel living, new 
programs and schools, institutes for 
achievement of human potential, and 



the talking typewriter. Lists are provid- 
ed of 100 references and of programs for 
preschool day care, and older day care 
trainable children. An index provides 
information on 10 New York state 
schools. (JD) 
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Type of Solution in the Problem-Solv- 
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ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
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mentally handicapped; cognitive pro- 
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students; children; transfei of training 

• Six experiments examined the problem- 
solving behavior of normal and mentally 
retarded (MR) children with a two- 
choice discrimination learning situation, 
the effects of stimulus similarity upon 
types of solutions utilized by MR child- 
ren; the role of redundant cues in the 
discrimination learning of MR subjects 
with differing mental ages; the learning 
of reversal (RV), intradimensional (ID), 
and extradimensional (ED) shifts by 
kindergarten children and by MR’s as a 
(unction of variation of the irrelevant 
shift dimension; and the hypothesis be- 
havior in the discrimination learning 
situation of subjects at different develop- 
mental levels (data still being collected). 
Results indicated that stimulus similari- 
ty had no effect upon types of solutions 
adopted by MR children on discrimina- 
tion problems. For MR subjects form 
cues predominated over color cues in 
the solving of discrimination problems, 
color-form compound cues were used, 
the negative compound was stronger 
than the positive compound, and 
strengths of cues did not change with 
overtraining. ID shifts were learned fast- 
er than ED shifts by MR children under 
all shift dimensions; ID and RV shifts 
were learned faster than ED shifts by 
kindergarten children only when the 
irrelevant shift dimension varied be- 
tween trials. (Author/SN) 
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child development centers; emotionally 
disturbed; residential centers; schools; 
special schools; higher education; clin- 
ics; deaf; aphasia; orthopedically handi- 
capped; preschool education; blind; 
mentally handicapped; physicajly handi- 
capped; speech handicapped; learning 
disabilities; communication problems; 
gifted 

Twenty-two special education programs 
in the United States are described. Diag- 
nostic centers and special schools dis- 
cussed are the Institute for Childhood 
Aphasia, California programs for or- 
thopedically handicapped children, the 
experimental education unit of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Mental Retarda- 
tion and Child Development Center, the 
Phoebe A. Hearst Preschool Learning 
Center, the Devereux Schools, the Cove 
Schools, and the Marianne Frostig Cen- 
ter of Educational Therapy. Programs 
for communication disorders are report- 
ed, including the John Tracy Clinic, the 
residential school, and Gallaudet Col- 
lege for the deaf and hard of hearing; 
the Cleveland and Bill Wilkerson Hear- 
ing Centers, the Institute of Logopedics 
for those with communication disorders; 
the Sutter Diagnostic and Treatment 
Center for psychiatric, social, speech, 
and hearing services for children; the 
associate guidance, hearing, psychology, 
reading, and speech clinics of the Cali- 
fornia State College at Los Angeles; and 
the Easter Seal Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. City, county, and 
state programs in special education de- 
tailed are those in the New York City 
public school system, San Mateo and 
San Diego counties, California, Con- 
necticut (a regional program), and the 
Perkins School for the Blind. (JD) 
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Auditory Learning. Dimensions in 
Early Learning Series. 
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mentary school students; auditory per- 
ception; learning disabilities; audition 
(physiology) 

The monograph discusses the psycho- 
physiological operations for processing 
of auditory information, the structure 
and function of the car, the development 
of auditory processes from fetal re- 
sponses through discrimination, lan- 
guage comprehension, auditory memo- 
ry, and auditory processes related to 
written language. Disorders of auditory 
learning stemming from brain dysfunc- 
tion (agnosia, aphasia, dyslexia, lack of 
discrimination ability, poor sequencing 
ability, or neurogenic learning disorders 



are discussed. Auditory learning is eval- 
uated and an annotated list of tests 
sources is given encompassing hearing 
evaluation, infant and presenool tests, 
picture vocabulary, intelligence, readi- 
ness, memory, analysis, specific auditory 
abilities, synthesis, and research batter- 
ies. Suggestions made for teaching both 
preschool and school age children in- 
clude methods for developing attention 
span, auditory discrimination and per- 
ception, memory, and language develop- 
ment. A list of teaching materials, 18 
annotated references for parents and 
teachers, and a 50-item annotated bibli- 
ography are provided. (JB) 
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To attempt to rehabilitate infants and 
preschool institutionalized children who 
were emotionally and culturally de- 
prived, an experiment in environmental 
adaptation was established in a child- 
ren’s home. An original experiment in- 
volving nine children indicated the need 
to make staff and building changes. 
Inservice training emphasized child de- 
velopment and the individuality of each 
resident; volunteer mothers were re- 
cruited. Building modifications included 
child-sized facilities and stimulating 
materials. Staff members rated the 83 
children on security scales appropriate 
to the child’s age. A regular schedule of 
daily events and play then. ;y was establ- 
ished. The staff found that children 
gradually showed emotional, social, and 
speech development and became in- 
creasingly competent in self help skills. 
After 15 months, 44 children had been 
returned to theii parents or placed in 
foster or adoptive homes. Results indi- 
cated that an institution could promote 
healthy development by recognizing the 
individuality of the children, providing 
close relationships with other people, 
encouraging initiative, and being con- 
sistent in care and discipline. Five case 
histories are provided. (RP) 
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children; children; program descrip- 
tions; behavior problems; nursery 
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Since its beginning in 1928, the program 
has expanded to become a department 
in 1953, and in 1964 the department 
processed 1,500 cases. Services are pro- 
vided for children who are physically 
handicapped, educable mentally handi- 
capped, trainable mentally handicapped, 
confined to home or hospital, visually 
handicapped, speech handicapped, be- 
haviorally handicapped, and neurologi- 
cally handicapped. A nursery school and 
an extended day care center serve child- 
ren of working mothers. (MY) 
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Children. American Foundation for 
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A systematic behavior observation tech- 
nique was used to observe 19 blind and 
12 sighted children, aged 3 to 6, in their 
home environments and to relate their 
and their mothers’ behavior. Results 
showed significantly greater interaction 
with adults by blind than by sighted 
children. Although the two groups did 
not differ significantly in the amount of 
self-instigated behavior, blind children 
niore often aimed self-instigated behav- 
ior at the mother; such behavior was 
categorized as 51% succorance, 30% 
sociability, and 14% dominance. No 
significant differences were found 
among these three types of behavior for 
the sighted children, who tended toward 
dominance and nurturance. The behav- 
ior of blind children was not as variable 
as that of sighted children. The two 
groups were most clearly distinguished 
by succorance: mothers of blind children 
complied to about half of their child- 
ren’s succorant behavior; mothers of 
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sighted children complied either very 
much or very little. Whereas mothers of 
the blind used refusal and ignoring as 
ways of not complying, mothers of the 
sighted relied almost totally on refusal. 
Additional significant relationships were 
found between the behavior of blind 
children and their mothers. (DF) 
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The nature, origin, and treatment of 
infantile autism are explored with a 
consideration of the child's world of 
encounter and case histories. The begin- 
ning of life, called the region of shad- 
ows, is mentioned; and the world of the 
newborn, body language, mutuality, au- 
tonomy. the autistic anlage, and the 
right side of time are examined for the 
beginning of the self. Disturbed children 
are considered as strangers to life and 
the development of emotional disturb- 
ance is discussed in terms of a reason to 
act, the extinction of feeling, extreme 
situations, and in spontaneous reaction. 
In particular, the dynamics of autism, 
including the dialectics of hope, the 
decline of the self, and the human 
craving for order are presented. Case 
histories arc given of three autistic child- 
ren treated at the Orthogenic School at 
the University of Chicago: Laurie and 
Marcia, two mute girls: and Joey, a 
talking, mechanical boy. In persistence 
of a myth, reported cases of wolf child- 
ren are discussed in terms of autism. 
Finally, the writings of other scientists 
and the author's own beliefs on the 
etiology, treatment, and nature of infan- 
tile autism are considered. Thirty-three 
illustrations and a 193-item bibliogra- 
phy are included. (DF) 
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preschool children; individualized in- 
struction; play therapy; family (sociolog- 
ical unit), parent participation; interper- 
sonal relationship; instructional mate- 
rials; behavior change 

Educational therapy and the procedures 
for use with neurologically impaired 
children are discussed. Areas considered 
arc educational evaluation, including 
information from parents, the actual 
evaluation, and interpretation of the 
results; and program planning, including 
home training of the preschool child and 
ways in which the child's behavior may 
be influenced. A discussion of how and 
when academic work is to be introduced 
treats the following topics: adapting for 
a child with a communication disorder, 
reaching a withdrawn child, and in- 
fluencing a child's feelings. The role of 
imaginative drawings and play in educa- 
tional therapy are described. Related 
topics mentioned are carry over of ther- 
apy to life, implications for older child- 
ren, interaction with siblings, parents' 
role in therapy, letter writing, termina- 
tion of therapy, and definition of educa- 
tional therapy. A list of 47 selected 
readings is included. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 61 

EC 003 202 ED 026 772 

Publ. Date Oct 67 I4p. 

Luterman, David M. 

A Parenl-Conlered Nursery Program 
for Preschool Deaf Children. Interim 
Report. 

Emerson College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG- 1-6-062069- 1 59 1 
BR-6-2069 

Descriptors, exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped: parent education; 
preschool children; parent participation; 
hearing therapy; language development; 
deaf: group discussion: tutoring; behav- 
ior change: parent attitudes; speech in- 
struction; staff orientation; evaluation 
needs; counseling instructional pro- 
grams; Tracy Correspondence Course 

To try to produce more capable deaf 
children through early parental educa- 
tion, eight families participated in a 
2-semester program. Parents observed 
the children, age 18 months to 3 1/2 
years, receiving language stimulation in 
free play in a nursery and observed 
individual therapy based on the Tracy 
Correspondence Course. Non-diiective 
group meetings encouraged parents to 
find their own solutions to problems. 
Therapists met with parents to discuss 
the goals and techniques of therapy; 
parents administered therapy first to 
another child and then to their own. 
Lecture type and fathers only meetings 
were also held. Evaluation of program 
success based on staff observations indi- 
cated growth and change in all of the 
children and in many parents. Almost 
all children were lipreading, using 
speech meaningfully, and performing 
better in social and play situations. 
Parents seemed to be helped in resolving 



their intitial confusion, in getting the 
problem of having a deaf child into 
perspective, in recognizing that the child 
was primarily language handicapped, 
and in appreciating the job of the thera- 
pist. (RP) 

ABSTRACT 62 

EC 003 403 ED 026 782 

Publ. Date 68 124p. 

Getman, G. N. And Others 
Developing Learning Readiness; A 
Visual-Motor-Tactile Skills Program. 
Teacher’s Manual. 

EDRS not available 

McGraw-Hill Book Company. Webster 
Division, Manchester Road, Manches- 
ter, Missouri 6301 1. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; teaching methods; perceptual mo- 
tor coordination; perception; eye hand 
coordination; eye movements; kinesthet- 
ic perception; visual discrimination; sen- 
sory training; visualization; memory; 
physical activities; motor development; 
learning readiness; space orientation; 
tactual perception; preschool children; 
elementary school students 
A flexible program for preschool, pri- 
mary grades, or remedial classes pro- 
vides opportunities for the child *o 
achieve readiness for learning through 
the development of visual, motor, and 
tactile skills. A cardboard doll is dis- 
cussed which may be utilized by the 
teacher and children in a variety of 
gymnasium routines to increase knowl- 
edge of body movements. Activities are 
described to enhance balance using the 
walking beam; also described are rou- 
tines for practice in eye hand coordina- 
tion and eye movement. Instructions are 
given for exercises to improve form 
perception and visual memory. Space, 
material, and equipment needs are spec- 
ified. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 63 

EC 00 1 371 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 67 I6p. 

Crawford, Grace 

A Plan for Education: The Pre- 

School Years. 

Aphasoid School, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

EDRS not available 

The Association For Children With 
Learning Disabilities, Inc., 3739 South 
Delaware Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
74105 (Whole. $2.50). 

Paper Published In International Ap- 
proach To Learning Disabilities Of 
Children And Youth, Third Annual In- 
ternational Conference (Tulsa, Oklaho- 
ma, March 3-5, 1966), Pages 1 25-40. - 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; learning disabilities; preschool 
children; perception; program planning; 
perceptually handicapped; case studies 
(education); student evaluation; pres- 
chool education; parent participation; 
scheduling; aphasia; sensory training 

The development of a class for percep- 
tually handicapped preschool children is 
described. In the fall of 1965, after a 
3-week pilot class in May, four pupils 
from 3 1/2 to 5 1/2 years were admitted 
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to the program. Each was examined by a 
medical team and received psychology 
cal. neurological, psychiatric, pediatric, 
and speech and hearing evaluations. 
Information from the evaluations is giv- 
en about each of the three who remained 
in the program, and the daily program is 
discussed. The progress of each child 
after five months is shown by followup 
evaluations and parent progress reports. 
Appendixes provide the daily schedule 
at the outset, a revised schedule, a body 
parts game, a list of materials used by 
the preschool class, and a beginning 
language outline. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 64 

EC 001 794 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Dec 67 6p. 

Calvert, Donald R.; Baltzer, Susanna 
Home Management in a Comprehen- 
sive Preschool Program for Hearing 
Impaired Children. 

San Francisco Hearing And Speech 
Center, California, Preschool Program 
For Hearing Impaired Children 
EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V34 N4 P253-8 
Dec 1967 

Paper Presented At The 45th Annual 
International CEC Convention (St. 
Louis. Missouri, 1967). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; preschool 
children; family (sociological unit); 
home programs; home visits profession- 
al services; family counseling 

The San Francisco Hearing and Speech 
Center's preschool program for hearing 
impaired children is described. Ap- 
proaches to home management used by 
the center are discussed, consisting of 
talks with parents, demonstrations, ac- 
tive participation in learning tasks by 
parents, a modified correspondence 
course, a lending toy bank, and home 
visits. Advantages of the home visit 
program include the fact that the home 
is the natural environment of the child 
and the mother, and the facts that 
coordination results from teacher-parent 
familiarity with the environmental situa- 
tion and sounds in which each language 
is developed, contact extends to others 
in the home and community, and tiring 
trips to the center are avoided. The 
ability to test results of counseling, 
discover new techniques, and impart a 
sense of importance to parent effort are 
advantages to the center. The question 
of the frequency duration pattern of 
home visits for maximum efficiency is 
discussed and the program's solution 
given The problems of a home visit 
program considered include lack of 
standards, obtaining personnel trained 
for home visits, and funding. (SN) 

ABSTRACT 65 

EC 00 1 943 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 65 i75p. 

Proceedings of the Cerebral Palsy 
Workshop (Ste. Adele, Quebec, Sep- 
tember 1965). 

Canadian Rehabilitation Council For 
The Disabled. Toronto, Ontario 
EDRS not availaole 



Canadian Rehabilitation Council For 
’file Disabled, 263 McCaul Street, To- 
ronto 2B. Ontario, Canada. 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
physically handicapped; program plan- 
ning; educational needs; cerebral palsy; 
medical treatment; physicians; self care 
skills: educational objectives; program 
evaluation; educational programs; voca- 
tional rehabilitation; preschool children; 
educable mentally handicapped; special 
programs; trainable mentally handi- 
capped; mentally handicapped; multiply 
handicapped; social development; Cana- 
da 

Conference papers discuss the cerebral 
palsied child and existing Canadian pro- 
grams for him in order to develop basic 
guidelines for compichensive services. 
Margaret Jones considers questions re- 
garding medical treatment on cerebral 
palsy and the physician's role in the care 
of cerebral palsy; Barbara Allen discuss- 
es the social world of the ceiebral 
palsied child; M. Sam Rabinovitch treats 
the education of such a child; and 
Martin E. McCavitt presents long term 
goals. Comments and bibliographies ac- 
company each paper. Group reports 
outline problems and recommendations 
for Canada's cerebral palsy programs in 
the areas of the parent and family, the 
preschool child, the uneducable and 
educable school child, the multiply 
handicapped, the adolescent, and the 
adult. Findings of the workshop are 
summarized by a panel representing 
areas of medical and health services, 
education, and rehabilitation. (SB) 

ABSTRACT 66 

EC 002 277 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Mar 68 1 Op. 

Huffman, Lois; McReynolds, Leija 
Auditory Sequence Learning in Child- 
ren. 

Kansas University, Lawrence, Bureau 
Of Child Research 

National Institute Of Child Health And 
Human Development, Washington, D. 
C. 

EDRS not available 
RG- HD-00870-04 

Journal Of Speech And Hearing Re- 
search; VII Nl PI 79-88 Mar 1968 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning; performance: preschool child- 
ren; patterned responses; programing; 
task performance; post testing; verbal 
stimuli; visual stimuli; training tech- 
niques; stimulus behavior; multisensory 
learning 

To compare their effectiveness and effi- 
ciency, two procedures were used for 
training preschool children to make an 
appropriate three-sequence response to 
three visual items when a three-se- 
quence verbal stimulus was presented. 
Eight preschool children with normal 
hearing (median age 4-8 years and medi- 
an IQ 106.5) were evenly divided into 
two groups. Group I received the verbal 
and visual stimuli simultaneously, while 
Group 2 received the verbal stimulus 
only once preceding the presentation of 
the visual stimulus. Geometric shapes 



(star, ball, box) served as the visual 
stimuli and nonsense syllables as the 
verbal stimuli. Training was programed 
in three phases, starting with a single 
item (presentation of a geometric shape 
accompanied or preceded by a nonsense 
syllable), and gradually increasing to a 
three-item terminal behavior (three 
shapes and three syllables in sequence). 
Results indicated that all subjects in 
both groups learned the desired terminal 
behavior (made 86% or more correct 
responses on the posttest), but all the 
children in Group 1 reached criterion in 
half the number of trials required for 
any subject in Group 2 and took 86 
minutes less to finish the program. (JB) 

ABSTRACT 67 

EC 002 927 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 67 39p. 

Realistic Educational Planning for 
Children with Cerebral Palsy; Pre- 
School Level. 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 
Inc., New York, New York 
EDRS not available 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations. 
Inc., 321 West 44th Street, New YorU, 
New York I0036($0.25). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; cerebral palsy; physically handi- 
capped; teaching methods; language de- 
velopment; physical development; men- 
tal development; preschool children; in- 
fants; student evaluation; parent coun- 
seling; kindergarten children; adjust- 
ment (to environment); child develop- 
ment 

The needs of the young cerebral palsied 
child in infancy, nursery school, and 
kindergarten are discussed. Aspects con- 
sidered include educational classifica- 
tion and philosophy. Techniques are 
suggested for evaluating the child and 
for promoting physical and mental de- 
velopment, communication and lan- 
guage development, and emotional and 
social adjustment on each of the three 
levels discussed. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 68 

EC 000 799 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 66 I8p. 

Deno, Evelyn 

Developmental Influences on the 
Emergence and Amelioration of 
Learning Disorders. 

Minneapolis Public Schools, Minnesota 
EDRS not available 

Special Child Publications, Seattle Se- 
guin School, Inc., 71 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Washington 98104. 

Chapter In Learning Disorders, Volume 
2, Pages 1 17-35. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; child development; motivation; en- 
vironmental influences; behavior 
change; perceptual motor coordination: 
emotional development; intellectual de- 
velopment; research reviews (publica- 
tions). motor development; preschool 
children, early experience, individual 
development: childhood needs; family 
influence; socioeconomic influences; in- 
telligence differences, learning charac- 
teristics; handicapped children 
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Intended to help educators in grouping 
and in providing learning experiences, 
this paper explores implications of child 
development research for the habilitu- 
tion of exceptional children. I’he recip- 
rocal relationship of the developing 
child and his environment (Life-Space 
Elements) is considered. The question of 
why a child acts introduces a discussion 
of studies on basic motivation, followed 
by a consideration of research on the 
reciprocal relationship and its implica- 
tions for the child in motor develop- 
ment, developmental clues and social 
behavior (drive), emotional develop- 
ment, and intellectual development as 
IQ change. Five research-derived points 
on the learning and organization of 
behavior are summarized and 45 refer- 
ences given. (SN) 

ABSTRACT 69 

EC 001 282 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 67 I2p. 

Public. School Education for Handi- 
capped Children in Westchester 
County, New York. 

New York Association For Brain In- 
jured Children, Westchester 
EDRS not available 

From A Survey Conducted By The 
Westchester Chapter, New York Asso- 
ciation For Brain Injured Children, De- 
cember 1966-March 1967. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; handicapped children; cooperative 
programs; learning disabilities; mini- 
mally brain injured; emotionally dis- 
turbed; mentally handicapped; educablc 
mentally handicapped; trainable mental- 
ly handicapped; visually handicapped; 
blind: physically handicapped; or- 

thopedieally handicapped; cerebral pal- 
sy; psychologists; psychiatrists; speech 
therapists; remedial reading; preschool 
programs; vocational education; educa- 
tional programs: Westchester County; 
New York 

A mail survey was conducted in West- 
chester County, New York, from De- 
cember 1966 through March 1967 in 
order to determine piesently available 
programs and to provide recommenda- 
tions to parents of handicapped children 
moving into or within the county on 
where they might best live to obtain 
appropriate special education. There 
was 100% return from the county's 46 
school districts and two Boards of Coop- 
erative Educational Services (BOCES). 
Tables provide the following informa- 
tion: total enrollment and total teachers; 
number of children and classes in the 
category of brain injured, emotionally 
disturbed, educablc retarded, trainable 
retarded, blind, orthopedic/cerebral pal- 
sy, and other; number of children in 
BOCES and district space made avail- 
able to BOCES: number of psycholo- 
gists. psychiatrists, speech therapists, 
and remedial reading specialists; kinder- 
garten, preschool, and vocational pro- 
grams for the handicapped; number of 
handicapped exempted in 1965-66, and 
comments on special programs. An ex- 
planation is provided of the BOCES. 
which serve almost half of the handi- 



capped children in the county; elements 
of adequate educational programs for 
brain injured and handicapped children 
are summarized; and names and tele- 
phone numbers of special education 
contact persons for all 48 districts are 
listed with their BOCES affiliation. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 70 

EC 082 627 ED N A. 

Publ. Date 15 Apr 68 272p. 

Hess, Robert D., Ed.; Bear, Roberta 
Meyer, Ed. 

Early Education; Current Theory, 
Research, and Action. 

EDRS not available 

ALD1NE Publishing Company, 320 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60606 ($6.95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; child development; preschool 
children; environmental influences; cog- 
nitive processes; socialization; stimulus 
behavior; learning readiness; preschool 
programs; early childhood education; 
parent influence; culturally disadvan- 
taged; research projects; language devel- 
opment; personality; enrichment; pro- 
gram evaluation; instructional technolo- 
gy 

Seventeen rewritten and revised confer- 
ence papers on early education consider 
early education as socialization, the ef- 
fect of early stimulation in the emer- 
gence of cognitive processes, and the 
problem of timing in preschool educa- 
tion. The following are also discussed: 
-.onditions that facilitate or impede cog- 
nitive functioning and their implications 
for developmental theory and education; 
an early training project; time as a 
fourth dimension in early education; the 
theory of early childhood enrichment 
programs; maternal influences upon ear- 
ly learning; and Montcssori approaches 
with culturally disadvantaged children. 
Additional topics include the reinforce- 
ment contingency in preschool and 
remedial education, implications of re- 
search in language development for 
preschool education, informal education 
during the first months of life, the 
Responsive Environments Project, early 
learning and personality, cognitive de- 
velopment in the preschool years, evalu- 
ation of preschool intervention pro- 
grams, and major issues in early learn- 
ing and preschool education. A bibliog- 
raphy cites 720 references. (DF) 

ABSTRACT 71 

EC 002 716 ED 021 381 

Publ. Date 67 90p. 

Communication Methods for the 
Hearing Impaired, 

Alexander Graham Bell Association For 
The Deaf, Inc., Washington, D. C.; 
World Federation Of The Deaf, Rome, 
Italy 

EDRS mf.hc 

Selected Papers From The Congress Of 
The World Federation Of The Deaf 
(5th. Warsaw, August 13-17, 1967). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; communica- 
tion (thought transfei); language; teach- 
ing methods: deaf; cleft palate; speech; 



sign language; visible speech; preschool 
attitudes; thought processes; preschool 
children; children; conference reports; 
World Federation of the Deaf 
Communication methods for the hear- 
ing impaired are discussed in 12 confer 
ence papers. Papers from the United 
States are Adjustment through Oral ism 
by G. Fellendorf, Prospectus of Pattern- 
ing (a method of teaching speech to deaf 
children) by M.S. Buckler, and Visual 
Monitoring of Speech by the Deaf by W. 
Prortovost. Papers from the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia describe the 
Attitude of Deaf Pupils to Mastering 
Verbal Speech, Functional Signs as In- 
ternational Language of the Deaf, De- 
velopment of the Speaking Ability and 
Some of the Thinking Functions in Deaf 
Children, Factors Influencing the Dis- 
tinctness of the Acquired Speech of the 
Deaf, Investigation of Lip Reading in 
Deaf, Influence of Impediments in Hear- 
ing on Development of Speech in Child- 
ren with Cleft Palate, Diagnostic Impor- 
tance of Musical Factors of Speech in 
Deafness, Continuity in the Methods of 
Work with Speech both in the Kinder- 
garten and at School as a Pledge of 
Successful Mastering of Speech by a 
Deaf Child, and A Contribution to 
Audiological Problems in Human Com- 
munication. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 72 

EC 002 718 ED 02 1 383 

Publ. Date 67 40p. 

Rehabilitation of Hearing. 

Alexander Graham Bell Association For 
The Deaf, Inc., Washington, D. C.; 

World Federation Of The Deaf, Rome, 
Italy 

EDRS mf.hc 

Selected Papers From The Congress Of 
The World Federation Of The Deaf 
(5th, Warsaw, August, 13-17, 1967). 
Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; medical 
treatment; rehabilitation; audition (phy- 
siology); deaf; children; preschool child- 
ren; adults; auditory evaluation; hearing 
aids; hearing therapy; hearing conseiva- 
tion; conference repoits, World Federa- 
tion of the Deaf 

Rehabilitation of hearing is considered 
in five conference papers. Two papers 
come from Poland: Rehabilitation of 
Hearing in Children Deaf in First 5 
Years of Age by D. Borkowska-Gaertig 
and others and Possibilities of Hearing 
Improvement in Adults with Conserva- 
tive Methods by T. Bystrzanowska. Also 
included are Re-Education and Deniuti- 
zation in Belgrade Specialistic Medical 
Centre by T. Hitch of Yugoslavia, Ear 
Improving Operations on Children by 
W.A. Fedorowa of the U.S.S.R., and 
Modern Acoustical Rehabilitation of the 
Deaf by O. Bentzen of Denmark. (.ID) 

ABSTRACT 73 

EC 002 719 ED 021 384 

Publ. Date 67 47p. 

Diagnosis of Hearing Loss. 

Alexander Graham Bell Association For 
The Deaf. lnc.,V Washington. D. C : 
World Federation Of The Deaf, Rome. 
Italy 
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EDRS mf, he 

Selected Papers From The Congress Of 
The World Federation Of The Deaf 
(5th, Warsaw, August 13-17, 1967). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion: aurally handicapped; identifica- 
tion; deaf; hard of hearing; infants; 
preschool children; children; etiology; 
auditory evaluation; audiometric tests; 
audition (physiology); hearing loss; re- 
search projects; conference reports; 
World Federation of the Deaf; Waar- 
denburg Syndrome 

Seven conference papers from the 
U.S.S.R., India, Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Yugoslavia consider the diagno- 
sis of hearing loss. They are Examina- 
tion of Hearing of Children, Aged from 
2 to 5, by Means of Playing Audiometry 
by A.P. Kossacheva, A Study of the 
Etiology and Pattern of Deafness in a 
School for the Deaf in Madras, South 
India by Y.P. Kapur, Observations on 
Early Discovery of Deafness by A. Ja- 
sienska and B. Dwornicka, Diagnosing 
of Deafness in Czechoslovakia by F. 
Brohm, Selective Examination Methods 
of Hearing in Infants by L. Slbieszczans- 
ka-Radoszewska and D. Borkowska- 
Gaertig, Some Characteristics of Waar- 
denburg Syndrome in Defective-Hearing 
and Normal Children by H. Siedlanows- 
ka-Brzosko, and Results of Audiological 
Examinations ol the Deaf in Belgrade 
by M. Simonovic. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 74 

EC 002 975 ED 027 655 

Publ. Date Jun 66 I80p. 

Tb*, New Jersey Comprehensive Plan 
to Combat Mental Retardation. 

New Jersey Division Of Mental Retar- 
dation, Trenton, Interdepartmental 
Committee On Lifetime Disability 
Public He: Jth Service (DHEW), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

EDRS mf.lic 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
state programs; mentally handicapped; 
day care programs; cooperative plan- 
ning; research needs; clinical diagnosis; 
residential programs; educational pro- 
grams; vocational rehabilitation; legisla- 
tion; incidence; state agencies; personnel 
needs; prevention; preschool programs; 
counseling; welfare services; program 
costs: community programs; New Jersey 

Recommendations to combat mental re- 
tardation in New Jersey are made in the 
following aieas. eooidination; research; 
prevention, detection, and treatment; 
clinical, social, recreation, and religious 
services; residential care; education; vo- 
cational rehabilitation; law; manpower 
and training; and public awareness. Ad- 
ditional information is given concerning 
the scope of the problem, including 
definition, mcasuiemcnt and classifica- 
tion, and prevalence. Service- in 21 
areas aie dcsciibed, as aie state pio- 
giams in the Departments of Institutions 
and Agencies. Health, Education. Labor 
and Industry, and State (the Division on 
Aging). Cost of piogiam implementa- 
tion. community piogtams. the State 
const! uction plan, and new project pro- 



posals are also treated. Nine charts, four 
appendixes, a bibliography, and infor- 
mation on making th*u report are pro- 
vided. (JD) 



ABSTRACT 75 

EC 003 644 ED 027 677 

Publ. Date 68 I38p. 

Lehman, Allan 

Science for Deaf Children. The Lcxin- 
ton School for the Deaf Education 
Series, Kook V. 

Lexington School For The Deaf, New 
York, New York, The Curriculum Com- 
mittee 

EDRS not available 

The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion For The Deaf, Inc., The Volta 
Bureau, 1537 35th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20007 ($4.25). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; sciences; 
teaching methods; curriculum; pres- 
chool curriculum; primary grades; in- 
termediate grades; secondary grades; ac- 
tivities; instructional materials; science 
experiments; science projects; scientific 
concepts; independent study; biology; 
physical sciences; deaf 

Intended for use by teachers and schools 
for the deaf, the booklet presents activi- 
ties and units which may be used in 
planning and developing a science cur- 
riculum. A workshop classroom is de- 
scribed. Attention is given to teaching 
methods specifically applicable to the 
deaf. Suggested subject areas, materials, 
or activities for preschool programs are 
large muscle movement, the senses, and 
integrated use of the senses; for primary 
programs, plants, ice cubes, light and 
shadows, structures, balance boards and 
simple machines, the play frame, air and 
water, simple electrical circuits, and 
trips; and for intermediate programs, 
bones, animal husbandry, tadpoles, mi- 
croecology, time, growing molds, com- 
munity constructions, mealworms, and 
rocks (crystal growing and three dimen- 
sional models). Physical sciences deline- 
ated for the advanced program include 
astronomy, thermometry, geology, and a 
school weather station; biological sci- 
ences include the study of the micros- 
copic world, incubation of chicken eggs, 
and anatomy, physiology, and zoology; 
and extracurricular clubs and ideas arc a 
joint study club, classes in schools for 
students who hear, and sciences. Appen- 
dixes contain plans for equipment and 
illustrations of completed science pro- 
jects. (SN) 



ABSTRACT 76 

EC 003 664 ED 027 678 

Publ. Date Nov 68 I8p. 

A Summary of Selected Legislation 
Relating to the Handicapped, 1968. 
Department Of Health, Education, And 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

EDRS mf 

Superintendent Of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. Washing- 
ton. D. C. 20402 (SC. 20). 



Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
legislation, education; public health; 
special services, vocational education; 
higher education; handicapped children; 
preschool education; health services; vo- 
cational rehabilitation; health facilities; 
building design; visually handicapped; 
geriatrics 

Legislation affecting the handicapped 
enacted during the Second Session of the 
90th' Congress (1968) is presented along 
with tabular data on the legislative 
history of each law. Laws relating to 
education are the Vocational Education 
Amendments, Higher Education 
Amendments, Early Education Assist- 
ance, and To Increase the Size of the 
Board of Directors at Gallaudet College. 
Public health laws listed are Health 
Services and Facilities Amendments and 
Establishment of National Eye Institute. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments, 
Elimination of Architectural Barriers to 
the Physically Handicapped, and the 
White House Conference on Aging are 
included under social and rehabilitation 
services. (RP) 

ABSTRACT 77 

EC 001 824 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 67 I9p. 

Vernon, McCay 

Meningitis and Deafness: The Prob- 
lem, Its Physical, Audiological, Psy- 
chological, and Educational Manifes- 
tations in Deaf Children. 

Michael Reese Hospital And Training 
Center, Chicago, Illinois, Psychosomatic 
And Psychiatric Research And Training 
Institute 

EDRS not available 

Laryngoscope; V77 NI0 PI 856-74 Oct 
1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
academic achievement; aurally handi- 
capped; multiply handicapped; neuro- ' 
logically handicapped; sex differences; 
intelligence differences; preschool child- 
ren; psychological evaluation; commu- 
nication skills; adjustment (to environ- 
ment); diseases; etiology; deaf; testing; 
meningitis 

A study of the effects of meningitis on 
children who suffered hearing loss as a 
result of this disease involved 1,468 
school age deaf children (8% postmen- 
ingitic). More boys than girls were in the 
postnicningitis group, and the preva- 
lence of multiple handicaps among these 
children was 38G, aphasia, mental re- 
tardation, emotional disturbance, and 
spasticity were the most common sec- 
ondary effects. Age at onset of the 
disease was found to be usually prelin- 
gual. The average performance scale IQ 
for the sample was 95, significantly 
below the mean IQ for the general 
population (p equals .05). Comparisons 
of educational achievement showed 
achievement of the postmeningitis group 
to be two-thirds that of the genetically 
deaf, one-half that of normally hearing 
children, and equal to that of children 
deaf due to Rli complicatons. prematuri- 
ty, oi maternal rubella. Level of skill in 
wiitten language, the key variable for 
deaf children, was significantly below 
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that of the genetic deaf child (p equals 
.01). In emotional adjustment, teachers 
rated postmeningitic deaf children as 
well adjusted, but psychological evalua- 
tion indicated a 29.3% rate of serious 
maladjustment. Audiometric findings 
showed that relative to other deaf 
school-agc youths, the postmeningitic 
have a profound hearing loss. (JB) 
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A Program for the Identification and 
Remediation of Perceptual Deficien- 
cies in Kindergarten and Primary 
Grade Students. Interim Progress Re- 
port. 

Union Township Board Of Education, 
New Jersey 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-3-7-703564-43 1 2 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; perception; identi- 
fication; teaching methods; perceptually 
handicapped; perceptual development; 
motor development; sensory training; 
perceptual motor coordination; kinder- 
garten children; special programs; pro- 
gram planning; inservice teacher educa- 
tion; teacher workshops; psychomotor 
skills; screening tests; Title III 

Designed as a perceptual enrichment 
program for all kindergarten children, 
the project also emphasizes intensive 
perceptual training for children mani- 
festing deficiency in this area of develop- 
ment. Screening was done of 869 pre- 
kindergarten children; those scoring in 
the lowest 5% on any one or more of 
the subtests or falling in the lowest 10% 
of the total scores were given training 4 
days a week in groups of six. Children 
not receiving intensive training were 
given instruction on the 5th day. Train- 
ing was in deficit modalities concomi- 
tant with reinforcement of the stronger 
modalities and included warm-up, form 
perception, and gross motor exercises. A 
weekly workshop was held for the per- 
ception teachers and inservice training 
provided for all kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers. Videotaping was also 
done. Parent and teacher reaction was 
favorable. Preliminary planning is out- 
lined, and projected plans for the full 3 
years of the study are detailed. An 
appendix lists the instruments used for 
screening, and the program of a Title III 
workshop is included. (.ID) 
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Mulholland, Ann M.; Fellendorf, 
George W. 

National Research Conference on Day 
Programs for Hearing Impaired 
Children (Lake Mohonk, New York, 
May 10- IS, J967). Final Report. 
Alexander Graham Bell Association l ; or 
The Deaf, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C\, Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 



OEG- 1 -7-002540-2006 
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Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped; day pro- 
grams; state programs; day schools; 
community programs; state legislation; 
educational needs; administration; 
school districts; supervisor qualifica- 
tions; teacher supervision; identification; 
clinical diagnosis; admission criteria; 
cooperative planning; preschool child- 
ren; incidence; demography; special 
classes 

State needs in public school education 
for the hearing impaired and steps in the 
development of comprehensive state 
planning are presented along ",'ith re- 
commendations of conference partici- 
pants, a summary report, and models for 
regional planning, day programs, and 
the team approach. The interest of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association and 
the U.S. Office of Education in day 
programs and the conference organiza- 
tion are explained. Following an intro- 
duction by Eleanor Voice, topics dis- 
cussed are the day care program in 
education by Ann M. Mulholland, or- 
ganization and administration of a pro- 
gram at state and local levels by Charles 
W. Watson, demographic and economic 
criteria in establishing classes by James 
C. Chalfant, supervision at state and 
local levels by Hazel Bothwell, and 
supervision of classroom teachers by 
Evelyn M. Stahlem. Also included are 
Janet B. Hardy on early identification, 
Robert Frisina on diagnostic evaluation 
and placement, June Miller on admis- 
sion criteria for day schools, and Mamie 
J. Jones on coordination of specialists in 
public school programs. Recommenda- 
tions for research, a summary of group 
discussions, and conclusions are provid- 
ed along with a preliminary conference 
report, conference program, list of parti- 
cipants, and a 2 1 -item bibliography. 
(RP) 
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Goldman, Ronald 

Using tin: Initial Teaching Alphabet 
to Improve Articulation. Final Re- 
port. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-2-3252-0450-601 1 
BR-6-2417 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; speech therapy; au- 
ditory training; preschool children; re- 
search reviews (publications); visual dis- 
crimination; initial teaching alphabet; 
speech improvement; articulation 
(speech); auditory discrimination; visual 
stimuli; phonemics; instructional mate- 
rials; parent participation; multisensory 
learning; auditory tests; phonetic analy- 
sis; phonetics 

Twenty-four preschool children (aged 
3-3 to 5-6) were studied to test the 



efficac* of newly developed phonemic- 
visual-oral materials in the correction of 
articulatory problems. All subjects were 
given an articulation ‘est and a battery 
of five tests to measure auditory memory 
span and intelligence. Twelve children 
received 50 sessions of instruction, I 
hour long, using the new materials based 
on the Initial Teaching Alphabet and 
structured to cover auditory discrimina- 
tion, sound sequencing, visual discrimi- 
nation, phonemic synthesis and analysis, 
and rhyming. A control group of 12 was 
exposed to traditional articulation thera- 
py procedure. The experimental group 
made significantly fewer errors in articu- 
lation after therapy than the control 
group based on the Goldman-Fristoe 
Filmstrip Articulation Test (p equals 
.05). No significant difference was found 
between groups in auditory memory 
skills and intelligence scores. Conclu- 
sions were that the experimental, vis- 
ual-symbol approach has great potential 
in the modification of misarticulation. 
(RP) 
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Goldman, Ronald 

Lessons for Speech Pathologists. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 

Tennessee 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; instructional materials; speech 
handicapped; preschool children; speech 
therapy; visual stimuli; articulation 
(speech): auditory training; phonemics; 
phonetics; multisensory learning; ki- 
nesthetic perception; audiovisual aids; 
initial teaching alphabet; teaching meth- 
ods; lesson plans; linguistics; story read- 
ing; auditory discrimination 

Designed by speech pathologists for use 
with preschool children, 54 lessons uti- 
lize the Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA). 
Beginning with the presentation of a 
single sound and its ITA symbol, lessons 
progress systematically through all the 
symbols; synthesis of the elements into 
syllables, words, sentences, stories, and 
general conversation is structured; and 
the program is graded in difficulty. 
Materials are provided with the lessons 
arid instructions for the therapists in- 
clude reference to visual, auditory, and 
kinesthetic perceptual discrimination. 
Lessons can be used for either group or 
individual therapy; each lesson contains 
activities and a story. Forty-four visual 
symbols relating to phonemic elements 
of speech composing the ITA facilitate a 
multisensory approach to remediation of 
articulatory disorders. (RP) 
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Goldman, Ronald And Others 
Using the Initial 'Peaching Alphabet 
to Improve Articulation. Children 1 ? 
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\\ orkhook and Index for Parents. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Tennessee 

Office Of Education tDHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. Bureau Of Research 
EDRS nif.hc 
OEG-2-3252-0450-6011 
BU-6-2417 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; speech handicapped; family (socio- 
logical unit); instructional materials; 
preschool children; articulation 
(speech): initial teaching alphabet; 

teaching methods; parent participation; 
workbooks; nuiltisensory learning; audi- 
tory discrimination; speech therapy; vis- 
ual discrimination; phonemics; synthes- 
is; auditory training; phonetic analysis 

Designed to enable parents to help pres- 
chool. speech handicapped children en- 
rolled in a program of speech correction 
by using materials based on the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet (ITA), these activi- 
ties correlate with those used in therapy. 
A short period of time (15 to 20 min- 
utes), a relaxed atmosphere, a regular 
schedule, and a quiet, non-distracting 
atmosphere are suggested for the activi- 
ties. Pages of the child’s manual are 
coded; the manual for parents replicates 
this material and provides an index to 
the code with instructions to be inter- 
preted to the child. Ten activities focus 
on auditory discrimination, three on 
visual discrimination, 13 on sequencing, 
20 on synthesis, 10 on analysis, and five 
on rhyming. (RP) 
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Seagoe, May V. 

Yesterday Was Tuesday, All I).., and 
All Night; The Story of a Unique 
Education. 

EDRS not available 

Little, Biown And Company, 34 Beacon 
Stieet, Boston. Massachusetts 02106 
($5.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; mentally handicapped; child devel- 
opment; teaching methods; family (so- 
ciological unit); mongolism; biogra- 
phies; self actualization; self expression: 
language ability; childhood; early child- 
hood: adult development: young adults; 
institutionalized (persons); tutoring; fa- 
thers: family attitudes; family life: 

achievement: case studies (education) 

The story of a mongoloid’s life is pre 
sented (1916-63) as seen tnrough his 
diary and through his teachers' accounts. 
The child’s family, his first attempts at 
reading and writing in a formal educa- 
tion setting, and his travels arc de- 
scribed. Entries from his diary and 
comments inserted by May Seagoe illus- 
trate the effect of his father's death and 
treat a period of drifting alter which he 
was placed in a large eastern private 
school for the mentally retarded. The 
diary ends in 1959. but letters show his 
reactions to residential placement over a 
4-yeai pei iod until Ins death at age 47 in 
1963. In an epilogue, the author consid- 



eis a number of questions related to 
mongolism. \DF) 
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Hayes, Gordon M.; Griffing, Barry L. 

A Proposed Plan for the Improve- 
ment of the Education of the Deaf 
and Severely Hard of Hearing in 
California. 

California State Department Of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Bureau For Physically 
Exceptional Children 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; aurally handicapped, state pro- 
grams; program planning; administra- 
tion, educational needs; vocational edu- 
cation; educational planning; deaf; hard 
of hearing; elementary grades; second- 
ary grades; multiply handicapped; stand- 
ards; student evaluation; placement; 
preschool programs 

Recomnii ndations are made for the im- 
provement of the education of the deaf 
and severely hard of hearing in Califor- 
nia. Minimum essentials for preschool, 
elementary, junior and senior high 
sciiool programs are listed, including 
class size, criteria for admission, teach- 
er-supervisor qualifications and ratio, 
curriculum, physical facilities, guidance 
programs, geographical location, extra- 
curricular activities, and relationships to 
the state school for the deaf. Recommen- 
dations for deaf and hard of hearing in 
regular classes involve bases for assign- 
ments and withdrawals, teacher qualifi- 
cations, supporting services, and areas 
and methods for statewide program 
evaluation. Recommended testing in- 
struments are listed. Suggestions for the 
vocational’tcchnicnl program include 
who should participate, ai what age, 
prograi . content, the role of state voca- 
tiot a! rehabilitation services, and bene- 
fits o'' a ist-high school training facili- 
ty. A. tie atonal recommendations made 
concern curriculum, facilities, equip- 
ment. and materials for children with 
multiple handicaps; and admission, 
transfer, and dismissal mechanics (in- 
cluding recordkeeping). (JB) 
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Karnes, Merle B. And Others 
Activities for Developing Psycholin- 
guist to Skills with Preschc »1 Cultural- 
ly Disadvantaged Children, 

Illinois University, Urbana, Institute 
For Research On Exceptional Children 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion: disadvantaged youth; preschool 
children; communication (thought trans- 
fer); teaching methods: language: psy- 
cholinguistics; communication skills; in- 
formation processing; learning activi- 
ties; instructional materials: instruction- 
al aids; educational games: teaching 
guides 

Intended as a guide, not as a curriculum, 
the manual presents activities designed 



to improve communication and infor- 
mation processing skills in culturally 
disadvantaged preschool children, as 
well as to ameliorate deficits. Generally 
following the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities, except for a sec’ion on 
visual closure derived from Wtpman, 
the manual is divided into 10 ateas of 
communication processes: auditory de- 
coding. visual decoding, auditory vocal 
association, visual-motor association, 
vocal encoding, motor encoding, audito- 
ry-vocal automatic, auditory-vocal se- 
quential, visual-motor sequential, and 
visual closure. For each of tite 10 areas 
activities are suggested, such as games, 
puzzles, drawings, musical adaptations, 
art projects, or dramatics. Explanations 
for use and diagrams are provided. 
Commercially manufactured items for 
each area arc listed with source of 
supply. (JB) 
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Mestrow, Louise 

International Approach to Learning 
Disabilities of Children and Youth, 
Interna. jl Conference of the Asso-. 
ciation for Children with Learning 
Disabilities, Inc., (Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
March 3-5, 1966). 

The Association For Children With 
Learning Disabilities, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
EDRS not available 

The Association For Children With 
Learning Disabilities, Inc., 3739 South 
Delaware Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
74105 ($2.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
t : on; learning disabilities; vocational ed- 
ucation; legislation; adjustment (to envi- 
ronment); screening tests; educational 
diagnosis; occupational therapists; medi- 
cal treatment, behavior problems; ado- 
lescents; young adults; preschool pro- 
grams, elementary education; elementa- 
ry grades; individual needs; children; 
information processing; case studies (ed- 
ucation) 

Conference papers discuss the following 
topics: learning disabilities, a screening 
scale, diagnosis and remediation, etiolo- 
gy, and reading. Other topic areas in- 
clude medication, the occupational ther- 
apist, the diagnostic teacher, plans for 
education for preschool and elementary 
years, the adolescent and young adult, 
vocational education, plan for living, 
therapeutic management, severe reading 
disability, information processing in 
children, a case study, legislation, and 
Easter Seals. A conference summary is 
included. (MY) 
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Early Identification and Mitigation of 
Learning Problems, Annual Sympo- 
sium (3rd, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, May 19, 1967). 

Rutgers, The State University. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
EDRS mf.hc 
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ABSTRACT 90 



Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion. learning disabilities; identification; 
identification tests; educational theories, 
educational objectives; diagnostic teach- 
ing; educational testing, individual 
differences; immaturity; minimally 
Lain injured; preschool children 

Two speeches consider learning disabili- 
ties. In the first, a discussion of the early 
identification and management of neu- 
rophrenic children, Edgar A. Doll ex- 
plains his concept of neurophrenia and 
the importance of early identification 
and discusses the use of the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale and Pre-School 
and Attainment Record in clinical as- 
sessment. Guidelines for the growth and 
development of these children are out- 
lined, a case study of a neurophrenic 
child is presented, and 20 references arc 
listed. In a second speech on learning 
disorders and the preschool child, Sylvia 
O. Richardson discusses identifying 
characteristics and medical histories 
usually found among children with 
learning disabilities. Emphasis <s placed 
upon early identification (at 5 /ears or 
younger) and appropriate educational 
methods recognizing individual differ- 
ences. An unpublished study is reviewed 
in support of the theory that behavioral 
descriptions of immaturity are repre- 
sentative of objective mcasurcable 
differences along vaiious dimensions 
(physical, social, emotional). (RS) 
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Smilansky, S. 

An Experiment to Promote Cognitive 
Abilities, Impart llasie Information 
ami Modify Attitudes Of I'rc-Scliool 
Culturally Disadvantaged Children, 
through the Development and Im- 
provement of 'Their Sociodramatic 
Free Play. 

American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
New York. New York 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
disadvantaged youth: cognitive process- 
es; preschool children; culturally disad- 
vantaged: teaching methods; sociodra- 
ma; preschool education; preschool pro- 
grams; kindergarten children; kindergar- 
ten: parent child relationship; child de- 
velopment: attention: attention control; 
attention span 

Two main methods of approach in un- 
derstanding the scholastic failure of cul- 
turally disadvantaged children were the 
use of such teaching methods as textb- 
ooks, workbooks, teachers’ guidebooks, 
and other teaching aids suited to the 
special needs of these children, and the 
use of experiments on the kindergarten 
level aimed at finding ways to develop 
the necessary abilities and to impart the 
required information to these children 
in an effort to boost scholastic capabili- 
ties and minimize early school failure. 
This was called a planned program of 
development in the kindergarten. The 
basic problem in working with children 
from underpriviliged homes was the 



rapidity with which they shift from one 
line of thought to another, from one 
aetivity to another, and fiom one feeling 
to another. Thus ways and means that 
would help the child embody those 
scattered facts, experiences, and words 
into new, meaningful concepts were 
sought. Sociodramatic play was the best 
and most natural instrument for helping 
preschool children combine their scat- 
tered experiences, facts, and concepts. 
Sociodramatic play was a form of social 
play activity participated in by some 
preschool children. Results showed that 
the growth and development of a child 
from the middle higher sociocultural 
stratum differed in many respects from 
that of a child from the lower sociocul- 
tural stratum. The difference stemmed 
mainly from the quality of the interac- 
tion between parent and child; thus it 
was assumed that deprivation in this 
area could be recognized and partly 
overcome in the nursery and kindergar- 
ten. (RS) 
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Fouracre, Maurice H. And Others 
The Effects of a Preschool Program 
upon Young Edueahie Mentally Re- 
tarded Children: Volume I, The Ex- 
perimental Preschool Curriculum. 
Columbia University, New York, New 
York, Teachers College 
Office Oft -ation (DHEVV), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; preschool child- 
ren; curriculum; program planning; 
mental retardation; educable mentally 
handicapped; child development; pres- 
chool programs; group experience; 
teaching methods; experimental curricu- 
lum; curriculum development; imagina- 
tion; self help programs; physical devel- 
opment; manipulative materials; emo- 
tional development: social development; 
creative expression; New' York City 

A special education program was devel- 
oped for preschool, educable mentally 
handicapped children in New York 
City. Developmental aspects of curricu- 
lar programing included the following 
types of classroom activities: intellec- 
tual. creative and imaginative, social, 
emotional, manipulative, motor, and seif 
help. The study had a cross-sectional, 
longitudinal overlap design: a new 
group was brought into the experimental 
situation each year for three regular 
school terms. The children manifested 
anticipated growth in attending to their 
assigned tasks. The setting and process 
of the developmental curriculum, the 
curriculum guide and its implementa- 
tion. and the observed behavior and 
growth of the children arc described. 
Further study is suggested for the situa- 
tional variables of time, the action and 
its elements, and personal resources of 
both the child and the adult in the 
process of increasing attention span and 
improving work habits. (JH) 
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Stcdman, Donald J. And Others 
A Comparison of Ratings by Mothers 
and Teachers on the Preschool At- 
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Children. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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preschool children; tests; mothers; 
teachers; testing; Preschool Attainment 
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Solntseva, Lujdmila 

The Upbringing of Blind Children in 
the Soviet Union. 

New Outlook Blind; V63 N2 P42-4, 62 
Feb 1969 

Slightly Abbreviated Version Of The 
Soviet Journal, Special School (Spet- 
sialnaia Shkola), Issue No. 2, Vol. 114, 
Pp. 23-6, L565. 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
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capped orientation; self actualization; 
learning activities; Soviet Union 
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Auditory Characteristics of Post-Ru- 
liella Impairment. 

Volta Rev: V7I N2 P97-I03 Feb 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; auditory evalua- 
tion; audiometric tests; preschool child- 
ren; hearing aids; rubella; multiply 
handicapped; etiology; case records 
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Finger Paint on the Hearing Aid. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
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Di l.orenzo, Louis T.: Brady, James J. 
Use of tin* Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test with Preschool Children, 
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Paper Presented At The 1967 Annual 
Convocation Of The Educational Re- 
search Association Of New' York State, 
November 13, 1967. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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tests; disadvantaged youth; test validity; 
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MMPI Profiles of Parents of Young 
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cal Association. 
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